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YALE LITERAEY MAGAZINE. 

Vol. XXIV. JULY, 1859. No. VIII. 

ZDHOBB rOB THI CLABS OF '60. 
S. 8. DAVIS, W. FOWLBB, 

E. a. HOLDEN, W. C. JOHNSTON, 

C. H. OWEN. 

" 1. Thb TmcnnA 0Hr7BRSiiT Haqacirb. 

2. TBB YaIiB LnBBABT Maoaedib. 
Both these magaKinea are creditable to the taste and taleot of the young mea 
who conduct Ihem ; bat after a perfectly Impartial examination of Che con- 
tents of several issues, we do not hesitate to give the preference to the Virginia 
Monthly." — SusseU's Magaxine. 

" Tht Tale Literary Magaxint. — The first niunber we received of this famed 
Joamal disappointed as. The typographical execution, to be sure, was first 
rate, but the intellectnal did not seem to ns to be correspondingly eqnat, while 
there were so many screws loose in the moral nacMoery of the work, tJiat it 
seemed to be most lamentably out of joint." — Obsrlvn Studentt' Monthly. 

In the perusal of our exchanges, ve meet, from time to time, with 
criticisms upon this Magazine, from among which the two above are 
taken. We have placed them at the head of this article, not because 
it is our intention to refer to them especially, but because they can- 
not fail to suggest to readers questions concerning the true objects, 
tlie character, and prosperity of all College Magazines, and particularly 
of the Tale Literary. 

VOL. XXIV. 44 
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The first question h. What m the proper o&ject of a College Mag- 
azine ? A College Magazine is conducted by students.. We assume, 
therefore, that it should be bo conducted as to be of peculiar interest 
and worth to student). We would deem ourselves perfectly safe in 
this assumption, had we never seen a College Magazine. But when 
we take up one after another of our exchanges, and find nothing but 
the title, and a few remarks in the Editor's Table, perhaps, to indicate 
that they are College Magazines, we infer that the Editors of a ma- 
jority of them, would question the truth of our assumption. The fact 
is, our College periodicals are not peculiarly interesting to students. 
They are, as a general thing, poor attempts to imitate the popular 
publications of the day. The subjects are as varied and as general, as 
though the articles were intended for a nation of readers. Now, we . 
contend, such a course is not only subversive of the true objects of 
each periodicals, but is injurious to their prosperity. Students, through 
college pride, may be willing sometimes to support a College Maga- 
zine, for which, intrinsically, they do not care. The outside world can 
have no motive to support it, save the ability which it manifests. 
The ability with which a Magazine must be conducted to secure the 
least degree of support and respect, (aide by side with the Atlantic, 
and Harper's), cannot be attained unto by students. True, we often 
see very favorable notices of College Magazines in other periodicals. 
But lurking in them all is the idea that they are creditable, because 
conducted by young and inexperienced wiitera. The dubious praise 
given is expressed by, " Pretty good for smaJl boys." It Is folly to 
suppose that in the general departments of science, religion, politics 
and literature, a magazine conducted by students, whose leisure time 
can only ))e devoted to it, whose minds are not yet fully developed, 
and whose advantages for snch a work are small, ctm compete with 
publications conducted by the highest talent m the land. 

If, then, a College Magazine cannot look outside of College for 
snpport, it must look withm. And if it desires the support of stu- 
dents, it must be of interest and worth to them. Here a second 
question presents Itself, " How can a College Magazine be made of 
peculiar interest and worth to students ? Are there any circumstances 
in College life which make a definite class of subjects interesting to 
students 7 or, shall the subjects be of any class whatever? Our mag- 
azines are for the most part filled with articles on "Peter the 
Hermit," " Hugh Miller," " Mexico and the Protectorate," "Jesuits 
and Jesuitism," " Machiavelli," "Phrenolc^," and the like. Students 
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are not fitted to writ« on such subjects. They may be interested in 
them, &nd may desire to make themselves acquainted with them ; but, 
if this is the case, they will not go for instruction to the produc- 
tions of their college-mates, vhen they can go as easily to Gibbon, 
D'Aubign^, Combe and Adams. They will, and ought to, seek for 
mental nourishment where they can obtmn the greatest lieiiefit 

" Bnt," some one may say, " Must a student be prohibited from 
vritiag on irabjeota npon which others can write better ! "Wfll not 
this principle prevent all effort on the part of students 1" To the 
first question we answer. Yes 1 StHdents, as well as everybody else, 
shonld endeavor to improve their thoughts and expresBlons, by con- 
stant practice in composition. But it is neiiJier necesstuy nor proper 
to parade their efforts before four or five hundred readers, who i^htly 
demand that, if they are called npon to support a Magazine, their 
pleasure and their benefit should be somewhat regarded. Now, if 
there were none but general subjects to discnss, students would be 
brought to the alternative of having either apoor Magazine, or none at all. 

Bat every College, at least every one capable of supporting a 
Magazine, mnst afford a variety of local subjects which engross the 
attention of every student. It is this fact that enables ns to give. In 
answer to the second intem^atory of our objector, a decided, "Not" 
There are many tltii^ upon which a student, better than any one 
else, is fitted to write. These are the histories, the incidents, the 
privileges, the wants, the pleasures, the contest, of a student's life. 
Those without the College world, are not acquainted with these things, 
and feel no interest in them j a student knows anAJhelt them. He 
lives in them ; is affected by them ; they are often In his thoughts. 
He can erpreas his thoughts with earnestness and force, since he feels 
their reality. 

Let students support and write for a College Magazine. Bnt when 
they can write on local subjects, which can be discussed hi nothing 
but a College Magazine, in which all students feel an Interest, by 
which they can more easily evince their literary ability, and which will 
pve prosperity to their Magazine, there is no necessity or propriety in 
their writing on subjects which they are not capable of handling. 
Witty and humorous articles are always desirable, but they mnst be 
original and new. Copied wit and stale "loads " are as bad as those 
profound, ( i) metaphslcal, and political articles which sometimes appear 
in oar Magazines, whose ideas, if you can discover them, you will find 
are borrowed. If a College Magazine Is intended to express the senti- 
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neuts of students, let it expcess it, not on every subject under the ann 
from the "Unity of the human-race" to the "War in Europe," and 
"Woman's Bights," but on "matters and things" oonoected with 
Oolleges, upon viuch the sentiments of students are valuable. Gon- 
todbutors and Editors should exercise their own judgement as to what 
will make a Magazine of peculiar interest to students. Circumstances 
vill alter the wants of subscribers. But in general, we claim the 
prosperity of the Magazine, and the pleasure of its readers, require 
that a m^ority of its articles should be local in their character. 

Most of our Colleges Magazines are "devoted," according t« their 
professions, "to Literature." The Harvard Magazine, "claims only 
to be the exponent of the thoughts and feelings of the students of 
Harvard College." The students of Harvard College may have 
brighter thoughts and livelier feelings than the average of the Teu- 
tonic raoe, but if their Magazine is what it "claims" to be, we should 
not infer it. The "thoughts and feelings " of two of these students 
have lately been exercised on the subject of Woman's Rights. It 
must be one of great and peculiar importance to Harvard students. 
The Editors of this Magazme are devot«d to dreaming on the pros- 
perity of their Maga. in the year A.D. 1959, when all College Maga- 
zines in the country shall have been absorbed into it, and a maguif- 
ioent marble building shall indicate its "house of publication." These 
dreams are probably suggested by their great contrast, to the present 
condition of this Magazine, which, together with its past history, 
make it altogether more probable that it is "devoted" to final oblivion. 

The Virginia University Magazine is on our table. Its "character 
is literary." It is muntuned " for the purpose of trainii^ the stu- 
dents in the art of composition." It falfilla its purpose well. Of all 
our College esdituiges this contains the most matter, and evinces, in 
our opinion, the highest literary excellence and abUity. We are not 
surprised at the criticism of Russell's Magazine. In the number 
before us, there is a review of the "Courtship of Miles Standish" — a 
better one than we have seen in any College periodical. Bnt we have 
sees other reviews, in which we place greater confidence and which 
we should prefer to read. 

The article on "Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea," is very 
tared^ble to a young student. There are in addition a metaphysical 
dissertation on " Genius," and two lovs stories, whose authors after 
considerable "training" may write stories which will be generally 
readable. The Vii^jinla University Magazine, (excepting Its Editor's 
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Table), is not a model for a Collie periodical. It is very similar to 
Harpers' Monthly. Bnt it can never expect to compete for popular 
aapport vith the "Amerioan Journal of Science," or "Harpers' 
Monthly," ortbe "Sonthem Quarterly lUview." or evtm vith Bue- 
seU's Hagazine. 

The "Oberlin Student's Monthly" is "devoted te B«ligion, Politica 
and Literature." It oompluus of the "intellectual execution " of the 
Tale "Lit" This is a rather wi^al expression, but we believe we 
understand the idea It b meant to convey. 

The "Lit." does not boast of Us literary excellence; bnt as the 
Oberlin Studentt' (t) Monthly seems inclined to glory, we remind its 
Editors that it is conducted, not by the atudaiu of Oberlin, but by 
the faculty, the gradvaiet, and the students, of that institution. 
Were the "Jfew Englander " (a periodical conducted by tbe faculty 
and graduates of Yale), united witii the "Amerioan Journal of Sci- 
ence " (edited by professors of Yale), and with the Yale Literary 
Magazine (conducted by the students of Yale), there would be a 
Magazine to which the Oberlin ttudentt' ftj Monthly might compare 
itself, if it had the hardihood. 

But there are "sqmany screws loose la the moral machinery of the 
work." The "Lit." is not "devoted" to the discussion of religious 
and moral subjects ; nevertheless we had always supposed that its 
iofluenoe was on the side of right. But the general tenor of the 
"Oberlin Monthly," leads us to suspect that it regards slavery as the 
"se plus ultra" of immoralities. Perhaps, then, it refers, in what it 
has said, to the fact that we do not use our immense circulation among 
the slaveholders of the South, as a means of eradicating "this great 
ain." We must say that the "Oberlin Monthly " is domg its dnty in 
this respect. Long editorials on the "Dred Scott Decision," "Popu- 
lar Sovereignty," and "Stephen A. Douglas " — a rehash of what has 
been in the country papers for the past year or two — occupy its pages. 
But we are happy to admit that such "screws" are not required to 
support the " moral machinery " of this work. We hope that that 
spirit which slights and condemns Longfellow's Poetry, (because, onoe 
upon a time, he allowed a copy of his poems to be published, without 
those on slavery), and then turns with savage glee to those lines of 
Whittier, expressive of so much brotherly love, 

"Rail on, tbeat 'brethren of tbe south 1' " 
that such a spirit will never be breathed in the columns of the Yale 
Literary Magazine. Perhaps the peculiar education of the Oberlinites, 
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requires such & ootirBe on the part of their Uagaaine. If ao, it is pur- 
suing a proper course, but we not admire sudi educadoa. 

The Yale Literary If agazine has existed twenty-four years. We 
stepped over into the Library tiie other day, to gathw what we conld 
from the back nDmbws of the "Lit," concerning past events in the 
history trf Yale. We examined several of the eady numbers. Not a 
sfaigle article did we find «d a local subject — not the record of a single 
ocdlege event. The articles may have been profon&d, — the tales, of 
which there was quite a number, may have been pretty ; we did not 
stop Ut read them ; we did not feel sufficient interest. More recently 
however, its character has gradually been changing. In 1851, the 
"Memorabilia Yalensla," were first commenced. The articles ^ce 
then have been more and more looa] and interesting. For many .years 
past the "Lit." has not paid for itself. In 1857 and 1859, however. 
It covered its own expenses. And during these two yetus, especially 
during the latter, the "Lit." was peculiarly "local." The history of 
our Uagazlne proves, what we have beefi attempting to argue ; that a 
College Magazine must be local in its character in order to interest 
students. 

A third and more particular question presents itself, here. Soto eon 
the Yale Literary Magazine he made of peculiar interest and toortk to 
ttudattt of Yale CoUegeJ What subjects of local interest does Yale 
College present t Yale, peculiarly, is a world by itself. With its she 
hundred students. It finds in itself the elements of an independent 
community. Of this community the Yale Literary Magazine should 
be the organ ; not to communicate to it the events which are taking 
place in both hemispheres, not to discuss the principles and the laws 
which govern the human race and those which guide the motions of 
the stars, not to denonnce the evils of intemperance, slavery and poly- 
gamy, Bomanism, Paganism and Abolitionism, (for all this is ably 
done by periodicals devoted to these special topics, to which every 
Qtudent can have aocera); but to discuss the laws which govern the 
students of Yale, the principles which lie at the basis of its society, 
the usefulness of its special society organizations, the customs, handed 
down from the past, t^e events occurring in college history. These 
qre common topics of conversation. £very one is interested in them. 
Bnt^ at the same tJme, there is every variety of opinion on these sub- 
jeots. If College sentiment is to be expressed in the "Lit." it must 
contradict itself. Now, this will only make the "Lit" more spicy 
and interesting. The "IJt." belongs to the students of Yale College. 
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The Editors caimot make it merely the organ of their personal viewSi 
bat must give an opportunity to tCl. Let us, then, have dieousslons on 
Secresy and Anti-SeoTesy, on the quarrels of societies, on the expe- 
diency of having Foot Ball games, InitiatioDB. Barialfi of Euclid, 
Pow-wows, Pic-nies, Statement of Facts Bushes, and Taton iJter 
Freeman Year. Let as have critioiams on the literature of College. 
Prize Debates, Commencements, Junior Exhibitions, the articles in 
the " lit.," all afford abundant twm. But let it be done through the 
columns of the "Lit." in an open and honorable majmer, and with a 
kind and generous spirit. 

3y Vaxa means we clidm that the Yale "Lit." vlll be better sup- 
ported ; that it wUI be made more useful in stirring up active thoughts 
uid hpble feelings ; and that at the same timCi it vrill be made the 
best index of literary excellence in Yale College. We do not wish to 
mflke the "training of students in the art of composition," the chief 
end of this Hsgazine, for then, since those who need the training ibe 
most should have it the most, the "Lit." would become nothing but 
a receptacle of Sophomoric compoaitions. We do not wish to drive 
away the life and energies of the Magazine by making it merely the 
means of displaying our cleverness to the outside world. We do not 
wish to fill the "lit." with articles on subjects historical, ethical, 
aest&etical, political, biographical, philological, philosophical, astro- 
nomical, g«ol(^cal, physiological, and psychological, in order to show our 
friends "How smart we are," or to proclaim to the world in the em- 
phatic language of the pompous countryman, "We've travelled, we 
have ! " 

Let us remember that we shall soon go forth into the world, where 
it will be our duty, amid its conflicts and trials, to battle for the right, 
for the interests of humanity, for our country and our God ! Let us 
remember also that we are now in a little world, where, if we can do 
nothing else, we can begin to prepare ourselves for a life in which we 
may be able to do more. We, as students, camiot civilize Airica, or 
reform the world. But, from our intimacy with the course of College 
life, we can Judge what is right and what is wrong, what is useful to 
us and what is harmful, what is pleasant to us and what is unpleasant. 
We wish that the Yale Literary Magazine should be the means of 
expressmg manly sentunents, and earnest convictions on College 
topics. Let us have as much genuine wit and humor as possible, ^r 
students especially need amusements. liet us learn, also, by speaking 
our thoughts, to improve our advantages, esteem our privileges, defend 
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OUT rights, preserve our pleasnreB and iDorease onr Joys. As the emi- 
grant In the &r West delights to read the humble paper, which tells 
him of the events that occur in the qnlet village of the east vhich he 
has left ; as the lone missionary in a foreign I&nd, loves to receive ibe 
. nevspapera that bring to him glad tidinga from the land of his others, 
80 let the sons of Tale, when they can no longer sit under the old 
elms of their Alma Hater, yet be enabled to take up the Yale "tJt." 
and rejoice to find apon its pages a trae picture of student life. 



LoDg yeara ago. 

The Indian's track 
Wotmd tbe woodlands tbro' 

Of QninDipUc, 

And the moccssmed tread frightened the red deer back. 

Loud the ocean sarf. 

Whitened b; (be shock. 
Broke, in hdsteroni mirth. 
On yoD snUen rock 
WlUMe rugged boot yet slaods, the Su-dtivon bay to mook. 

By (he broken shore 

Lies a woimded brave, 
Tinging with his gore 

The in-rolling nave. 
His war pluoe flostiDg dark the chilly waters late. 

An Indian maiden bright, 

From tbe fbrest cover 

Comes with footstep light 

Here to meet her lo»er — 

Dumb with grief now kneels his dying featnres over. 

Twangs a coward bow, 

Wings a fetal arrow- 
Swift, trom larking foe, 
Speeds release from soitow. 
She must never feel tbe lone grief of to-morrow. 
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Her fond heut denies 
Ko bitteniesa of woe, 

Tet with Jo; she dies, 
With her braTs to go. 
To those far Hpirlt-lands of blest MsDitoa. 

Lovingly apon tbem 

Looked the Haniton — 
Bade i^e breesee o'er tbem 
Ever gently blow — 
Bade the rirer htde tbem in it« placid Bow. 

Then tram wood and boahea 
Floated many a leaf. 

And of tall green rnshea 
Drifted many a Bheaf, 
Tbiu the rim' bnried Indian cudd and chief. 

Slowly from that rock-COast 

Erer the lea retires, 
Till where briny waves tossed, 

White men baild their fires, 
^d o'er tlie Indian's grave now rise a citj's spires. 



Shangliae suggests th&t the following is more tmthfiil : 

Boms stupid getdogic donee 
Will take you up Bast Sock, 
(A rough and tumble kind of spot,] 
And tell how once the oceaa surged 

And splurged 

Against its base — 
And that all this sand-flat place 

Is bnt the refuse ms» of sand, 

The riven broogbt here second hand. 

A story rather bard to swallow — 
Only the water is so shallow, 
And the rivers are so dirty, 
No wonder it is moddy. 
Where they slop. 

VOL. zxiv. 43 
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[July, 



fS^Ut. ^sUlimnt's Concert. 

It was eariy in the evening of June 13th, 165-, when I adminis- 
tored a thundering blow to the " pearly portals " of No. 626 North 
Middle College, sixOi floor, south entry, front middle room. 

Echo answered — "Come in." 

I did go in with the intention of inquiring after the health of the 
oocupants, but my benevolent design was frustrated, for my vox Jau- 
cibui heuit at the spectaote which prraented itself. 

My thumbs involuntarily sought the arm holes of my vest, and 
qnietly entering I closed the door with my back. 

Will ' was ratting on a trunk stropping a razor, while his 
ohnm daintily manipulated the lenses of an opera glass. Two pairs 
of " patent leathers" of excruciating size illumined the comer. A pirat- 
ical ",choker" stood lipon the polished scafibld of a shirt-bosom, calmly 
awiuting its doom, and a oane, with a foot for a head, gracefully re- 
clined its "limb" upon the arm of a neighboring chair. 
" Say, needy knife-grinder, whither art than going 1 
Tonr hat haa a hole fn it, eo ba»e your — " 

" Concert!" Will shouted, before I ooold finish the quotation, while 
his chum gracefully kicked a handbill In my direction. The following 
is a copy thereof: 

GRAND 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

OODSrCERTI 

YizA and Latt. Appeannoa of 

M'LLEPSILLININII 

Ji^iUil^ljLtfliliiMiiigaUbnuiArHMtM: 
Vrttlk^ Hfl H HTBTBH V. It, 

HOira.*I«LZiY, 



iMiatiMaiiiaaiigaiiiimillMngOliitralu, 

M'LUAMnMBTAU, ! 

HEBR PHINGJERS 

Will pruM« U lb* Pluo FoiM. 

Gimm Fits, BCuBloalDlroatar. 



The last sentence in the bill was completed as I was desoendtag at * 
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« flying leap the six romalning steps erf' the first flight of st^rs. for 
the annoimoeineiit of the Prima Donna alone had caused me to dedde 
to go. 

A student will easily comprehend hov I managed to get ready in 
twenty minutes, and now Isahold me safely seated in the nu^ifioent 
hall of the "Hozart, Handel. Haydn, Beethoven and Mendelsohn 
Sodety." 

A gentle breeze of hrushing silks and fluttering fens sveeps through 
tlie hall, followed by a pattering shower of diminutive conversation — 

"Y6aS, wery fine halli awlmost equal to the Lyceum at Bergamo. 
Aw had the pleashaw of iiearing Donizetti's Don Fasquale there — 
Aw was quite pleased with it." - 

And the young m man affectionately cherished his upper lip 

with the tips of his immacdlate rat-skins. 

" — Said they called 'em the 'iBluet" because they felt so "down in 
tiie moutb" at being compelled to parade in then- Bear-Mkm*." 

"/think" — rustle rustle,' — "Carlyle" — rustle— "Emerson — " 

{Femmiite voiee] — " Mr. Green.' ' George." 

"Oh ! Ah, excuse me : I'm all ears." 

He appeared so. 

— Just then au animated besom swept my hat down the aisjle. I 
sprang to rescue it, when my e^e fell (literally) upon the extremity of 
the gentleman's cane, as he stepped back to admit hia charge to her 
seat I thought at first that tiie stick had pierced the cornea, de- 
stroyed the ehryttaUine, lent and reached tiie jngmetUum nigrum, but 
my sight was spared sufficiently to enable me to see the gentleman's 
heel planted within my beloved beaver. 

QuEBV — ^Why do people cany canes to concerts? Is it to support 
their own dignity or to destroy that of others 1 

My meditations upon this theme were interrupted by my obeerving 
the gentleman in question blindly pounding the floor with the odious 
cane, to the imminent risk of his neighbors' feet. His example i^- 
peared contagious, and many, in default of a stick, brought their feet 
in violent contact with the boards. I followed the range of a battery 
of lorgnettes and espied a small female backing down the stage at a 
very obtuse angle. 

Ji leat MUe PtiUimm. 

— She sang with remarkable compass of voice and rare artistic exeon- 
tioD. The young man in yellow kids said that it was "dem foiue." I 
suppose it was. J am vulgar enough to like sweet musio. 
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When the noise hsd snbdded, Herr Fhingers exeaiied a piece apon 
the pl&no forte. 

It vas an ideal pieoe, according to the programnie, oommMicoiig 
Vith a drinking Bong and ending with The Last Days of Pompeii. 
After several severe blows, to see how nltaoh the Instmment would 
enduiei the mi^ Idea of the composition was dragged out by the 
(h)aH'. The esceevtion would probably have gone on without distnri)- 
ance, had not two individnals of kigh note commenced knocking each 
other down with t{h,)rilling rapidity. 

The attendant police force of tenor and base interfered, and the 
consequence was, a general riot. As might be expected, the aforesaid 
nuin idea escaped amid the confusion, and after a flrantio puraait 
through the length and breadth of the keyboard, Herr Phingers re; 
tired in drapair. The applause was terrific, but whether it was 
because the audience were glad thalf he had finished, or because they 
had eitjoyed the performanoe, I was unable to determine. 

Time would fail me, to particularise to any extent among the 
exercises of this delightful bonr. Bufiice it to say, that I was 
extremely affected by the performances of Signor Tlnklepangh, who 
employs a violincello with a single string. His feats in the gyninas- 
tJCB of the gamut were almost incomprehensible. The efforts of 
Mons. Belly upon the opbicleide were truly prodigious. 

The Grand Finale bordered upon sublimity. The voluminous 
" cycles upon epicylea of diapason base," made the very walls to heave 
and totter like the ramparts of jBricho, while through the massive 
harmony breathed a gentle air, as soft and sweet as the hum of a 
mosquito's wing. 

Hy beatific dream was disturbed by the movement of the audience 
preparatory to departure. Neglected opera cloaks were gathered 
gracefully over drooping shoulders. Silken basques, shrieked 'neath 

the friction of departing coat-sleeves. Sweet Miss , bestowed a 

final smile upon happy Mr. , and all moved toward the door. I 

stepped into the aisle and was home along with the ebbing tide. A 
sweet gale of Patchouli and Musk saluted my olfactories. The ex- 
tremity of a fractured hoop played vivadously about my feet, and 
alternately, entranced by the angelic smile of Miss Ellen Bayne, and 
aroused by the seraphic " Get off my dress " of Miss Katy Darling, I 
reached the open canopy of heaven. But, 
Wo to my dream of delight, 
in darknest, dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss. 
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A genUeman ndatttking my foot fiir a flagstone, oonfidently deposited 
one hundred &nd eighty pcnmds npim two square isohee of it 

—I once performed & remarkably complicated saltatory ezerdBe np<Ht 
the platform of a car ihat was bumping over the sleepers at the top i^ 
a high embankment, but my feelinga and perfonnanoee then weie 
iethargic oompored with thoae vMofa ooonpied the five minutes aubBe- 
quent t« the sbore-mentloiied oootirreiioe. 

Ab I limped homeward my emoMtms were soothed through the so- 
called sympathy, in oooordanoe with wliioh our own sufferings ore 
aDerioted by the sight of other's woe. 

A yoong plel)eiui having approached as near as. possible to the 
ot^ect of his hopes and fears, addressed her as follows — 

Yoiatg P. — ^"May I have the pleasure of your oompasy to-night t 

Object. — ^No I thank yon. 

Yoimg P. — "Perhaps yon did net anderstoiid me. I asked yon 
how yonr motiier was." 

— J'ust before he disappeared upon the shady side of the street, he 
drew a wicker-cradled flask from his bosom, and having kissed its 
" poor dumb month " with affectionate f^or, he restored the receptacle 
to tiie neighborhood of its former contents. — 

Of course It was the lame foot with which I stumbled as I mounted 
the forty-eighth step In the stairways, whioh are expected to supply 
the place of a gymnasium to the stndenta of Yale. Before I could 
select an appropriate Inteijeotion, some itinerant philosophers beneath 
the window struck np the consolatory couplet. 



With my whole soul I responded — "Ugh !' 



pchxap^apcrs in % timt of €xtaa. 

Perhaps no one was ever better pleased than your humble servant, 
upon receipt of package, per express, direct &om Rome. The most 
valuable of its contents was a curiosity which has excited the wonder 
of all who have seen it, and tiae made the possessor an object of envy. 
This Is nothing more nor less than a real newspaper published in Rome, 
a little before its establishment as an empire. Ky friend in Borne 
writes me, that it was by mere accident that he stumbled upon it, and 
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tba,t its value, happily, was unknown to its posBfiasor. He saya : — 
. " Jim and I were making a regular cirouit of the dty, and were 
also intending to ride down to Tevere. We had fo^otten to take any 
thing to eat, and finally concluded to Btop at one of the groceriee on 
the U Corio, and purchase a Bologna sausage. As the weather was 
warm, and I was to carry it in my coat-tail pocket, for both of my hands 
were employed in managing my mule. I asked for a piece of paper to 
wrap it bi ;" (the statement of my friend is confirmed by a greaae-spot 
on the paper, twelve inches long, and aix wide) " the shop girl handed 
me out a stiff- piece of paper, or what appeared to be suoh, covered 
with characters somewhat &niUiar to me. But I could not stop to 
examine them. I kept the paper, however, and when I reached home, 
I went into a critical survey of its contents. You can see for your- 
aelf what was the resnlt. I send it to yon, partly, because it will inter- 
est you, and partly, to secure it ; for were it known in the city that I 
possessed it, my life would not be safe for a single day, unless I gave 
it up : and should I do so, it would be left to grow dusty and moulder 
in some ai(^e of the Vatican." It is then my purpose to share a part 
of my pleasure wi4^ the readers of the Lit. 

The newspaper is written in Roman characters, of course, on coarse 
papyrus. It is about half as large as one of the New Haven papers, 
but contains twice as much matter, so finely has it been inscribed. I 
have been obliged in some places to employ a microscope. The title 
tS the sheet, printed (with a pen,) in Qerman Text, is, " Roma Nam," 
which, we suppose, means, " Bome News." The date is somewhat 
obscure, owing to the aforementioned grease-spot ; from appearances 
it was evidently published In the latter part of the year 709 A. U. C. 
It was a conservative sheet, we should suppose, judging from the fact 
that theie is no leader on politics, although party strife was at the 
time rnuulng high : from the report of the doings in the Senate, we 
are induced to believe that there were two parties similar in name. If 
not in principles, to the Whigs and Tories of England, of which the 
fonuer were in the ascendant, and so bitter was theur partizan spirit 
that even their appointments of sergeants-at-anns were governed by 
their prejudices, for, as it seems, there had been some disturbance m 
the Senate-House, and the Whigs carried the day by the interference 
of the lick-tories (Iktorei.). 

From the chapter of accidents, we find that the Romans were about 
OS unfortunate as we are at the present day. " A horse attached to a 
mUk-wagon [lactifenu cumtt) ran away (atcurrit unam viam) yester- 
day on the Via Appia. and the elements of the contents of the cans 
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immediately found their affinity ; ttie vater making a bee line {Jadeiu 
api* lineam) for ttie Tiber ; but it's no use to cry for spQt mlllk : [Uu 
effimduvt non deplorandwm eit)." 

Anotiier. " Mary Tirenum [Mare Tyrrhenum), a domestlo in the 
house of Peter Crasaus (P. Ora»n dmrw), was badly burnt by spiHing 
lighted gas over her clones. A suit has already been entered agunst 
the Gas Company for using anob a short meter, vhioh, it is s^d, caus- 
ed the acoident 

Here is a specimen of advertising. 

" Marcus Scipio Flaccua, Merchant Tailor, {^yrrha-caiUut cauda- 
aut), Nnmero duo, Via 8ai3ia, has on hand (manu) a complete stock of 
new goods (novoncm bonomm) ; heavy English pants {gratAs Brit- 
taincutpaJpittU); Cashmere, (ar^en^vm-fo/tnn),- anentirene'wlot(»OT>w 
toliu ager)." This establishment was patronized by Julias Caesar. 
" A horse race {eqitimu genvt) will take place {capiet locum) on the 
h^ mile track, which has just been prepared around the forum ; bet- 
ting is already very heavy (sponsia gravU). Johannes Smithum names 
b. m. Flora Temple, Guilielmua Jones namea b. g. Corvus." 

We should like to quote more extensively, but space will not permit. 

The' paper possesses a Poet's Comer, Irom which we select two 
samples. It is entirely anonymous, for a very good reason. Here is 
the first of the efiiisions. 

" VBk. CABMBV. 

Itia aqua cur, hujns sed 
' Dixit, fori cum in 
Td quia mi turn usque res haer — 
Eohabetl Nare.'" 
For the benefit of those whose proficiency in the Latin language is 
not sufBcient to understand the above, we will translate it. 

* It ia a Qnafcer, who jnat aaid, 

" Dick Bit, for I come In 
To qniz mj Ibom&a, cnirassier, 
He owe abet! Hary." 
This is one verse of a long poem, and is a fair specimen of the sen- 
lament of the whole. 
Another runs thus : 

An an ago at ia vere flo, — 
Is sum ouerabont 
E DOCtem flat, an acrl cam, 
Forit is non qni te deinnt:" 
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A DftDcy gORt is Ter7 fine, 

Is some on 'ary bnnt, 

Hs knocked 'em Bat, and a cry eonu, 

fur it it not qoite decent. 

We are Borprised, as we read these lities, at the eit«nt of dviliu- 
tioa atnoDg the Roman b. 

Even in this stage of the world's progreas we seldom m«et mnch 
better poetry in our popular newspaper literature. 

Bat that to which we would particularly call att«tttlon, is a orltiolem 
on a work used as a text booh in College ; it will interest, of oonrse, 
those especiaUy who hare jnst studied it, but we hope that our younger 
friends may find In it something interesting, In antlGipation cf its pe- 
rusal in Junior year. Should they ^ to do so, we can only console 
them by recommending Jack the Giant Killer, ag a snbstltnte. 

The article in question, is a review of Cicero on the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

" Our attention has been called lately to a little work recently pub- 
lished, written by an author, whose vivid imagination, and the beand- 
fol style with which it is clothed, has already won for him, that reputa- 
tion which he justly deserrw. 

It is called the Immortality of the Soul ; but whether this title is 
Intended as an advertisement of some shoemaker, whose soles though 
tanned, do not possess any dyeing qualities, or not, our superficial read- 
ing has not enabled us to determine. It is written in the dialectic 
form and as a book for school-dialogues, we have seldom seen it equalled; 
for colloquies of any length, can be taken &om any part of it, without 
destroying the connection. 

The two principal oharaoters in this drama are denoted by U. and 
A., which probably stand for Itfoses and Aaron, The dialogue is very 
vivacious and interesting. The plot is as follows : Aaron says tluB 
dead are mlBerable. Moses says they are not, Aaron insists upon 
the truth of his first assertion. Moses denies ^e allegation. Aaron 
rmterates the &ct of the dead being miserable. Moses repeats his 
contradiction. The following lively passages are found in the work. 

Aaron. — ' I say the dead are miserable.' 

Moses. — ' I say they tdn't.' 

The oonversation is varied by such expressions as these : 

Aaron^— ' I say the dead are miserable.' 

Moses. — ' I 8^ they ain't.' 
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At length a compromise is effected, and Moses allows Aaron to 
think that the dead are nidserable, on condition that the latter will fer- 
mit Hoses to hold to the opinion that they are not. 

Ur. Cicero, to whom, perhaps, you have ah-esdy guessed, the literary 
world is indebted for this treatise, has, we think, done himself Justice In 
this work. He has already put forth several productions which have 
wound the laurel around his head. His work, De OfBciis is most val- 
uable, to office seekers at the oapltol, and to Post Masters. In anoth- 
er sense. Custom House officers will find it worth their perusal, for, as 
will be readily seen, it is a work on diuitt. Mr. 0. is now at an ad- 
vanced period of life, but still retains much of the vigor of youth, no- 
where seen more plunly than in his writings. 

In the latter part of the book is found the Dream of Sdpio, or ittud 
Somaium, (that particular dream,) as it has been called to distinguish 
it. Our readers, of course, will not suppose that because it is denom- 
inated i-ttud somnium that Soipio neoessarily had the nigfat-tnore. On 
the whole, although there may be a great many hults in this book, 
there are many laudable qualities. 

Tlie happy idea, in making Koses and Aaron the dnunatis personce, 
deserves speoial attention ; as they were always knows to have differ- 
ences of opinion. In proof of this, I need only to mention the propo- 
sition that Aaron once made to Moses in regard to the amputation of 
the^ nasal organs ; which was met by the objection on the part of 
Moses, that society had always regarded those appendages as both 
useful and ornamental, or to put it in volgsr poetry. 
Said Aaron to Mokb, 
" Let's cut off one uoBes :" 
Baid Mosea to Aaron, 
" It's tbe faahioD to wear 'em." 

As a Specimen of the ttyh, but not the ttihject matter of the woA, 
we subjoin the following discussion on a topic, which will be more in- 
teresting to all, than the one selected by Mr. Cicero. 

ABE THE HASBIED HISBBABI.B 1 

Aaron<— To me, marriage seems to be an evil. 

Hoses. — What, to those who are already married, or those about 
tomarryl 

Aaron. — To both. 

Hoses. — It is a miseiy, then, because an evQ % 

Aaron. — Certainly. 

Hoses. — Then those who have already martied, and tliose aboot to 
marry, are miserable ? 

VOL. XXIV. 44 
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Aaron. — So it appears to me. 
^ Uoses. — Do you not, whea a&ying these t^gs, dread the inexora- 
ble Judges of Hymen and Cupid, in the shades beloT, where neither 
BufiiB Gboate nor Demosthenes can defend youf Perhaps you dread 
Ibis Hades for married people, and therefore look on marriage as an 
fltomal evil. Do you dread this 1 

Aaron. — ^Nary d-re(a}d. 

Moses. — What do yon say then 1 

Aaron. — I say, for instance, that Marcus Oassus is miserable, being 
deprived of his liberty by marriage. And so with Cneins Pompey. 
And now Moses, I think I have got you. 

Moses. — Hold on, young Aaron, if you please, you are a very small 
boy to presume so much ; wait, and I will rag you in a minute. Now, 
you say, that they are miserable before wd after marriage, a&d when 
they die, are they miserable then J 

Aaron. — Death is the remit of marriage. 

Moses. — Is it pleasimt to die } 

Aaron. — ^Tes> death is a pleasure to tiioae who are married. 

Moses. — ^Theu as death is the result of marriage, and death is a 
pleasure ; marriage prodnoes pleasure, does it not 1 

Aaron. — ^Because you press me, I will not say that the married are 
miserable, absolutely. 

' Moses. — You do not say, tben, ' Mr. Candle is miserable,' hut only 
< miserable Mr. Caudle.' 

Aaron. — Exactly so. &c.. Sec. 

The above is sufficient. We can mostbeartiily commend the work." 

This is a part of the contents of this newspaper. It can be seen at 
anytime of the day or night, at the office of the Editors of the "Lit." 
Admission 25 ots. : the fund^ to go toward de&aying the expenses of 
this Magazine. 

We had about concluded our article, when, on turning the page of 
the newspaper, we beheld the following flaming advertisement, which 
we. had not seen before. 

"ROMANIIB MEBCUSIUS 

0. JULIUS C^SAR scribit in Romano Mercuriol 

Q. HOETENSIUS scribit in Romano Mercuric ! ! 

ALII scribunt in Romano Mercuric ! ! ! 

Proprietor Roman! Mercurii dat C. Julium Ciesarem 10,000 nummas 

emere sepnlohrum Eomuti Dominus Ceesar praebet nnam eplstolam, 



per hebdomade. 



Bobertus Melior." b. a. e. 
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THE Deforest prize oration. 

|o^ Calfain anJt ^t Infltwntc of ^ gorfmws wpon 

BV ROBERT AU0U8TUS STILES, WOODFORD CO., KY. 

ANALYSIS. 

I. CAI.TIH.— Brief Hketch of Calrin. Attachment to tmtb— his characleriBtic 

II. tiBBBTT. ^Religions angin of Modern Freedom. Three grund troths of 
Christianity have efltct^d three importSint modiflcations of Llberiry. 

1. Qod is the on* great sovereign. Freedom is a Btght. 

2. Hha hratkerhood of man. Freedom in a human Bight. 

3. Freedom la bat the metMu to man's highest derelopment. Freedom is a 

relatitit Bight — i. e. it mnst be regnlated by capadt; for self-direction 
and development, 
ni. The Infldbbce of his btstbic Meos Librbti. 

1. Preparatory cottsiJtroiton. — By the startling intensity of Its doctrines, 

Calvinism breaks up inlellectnal apaUiy, the uecestiary condition of 
Slaoary. 

2. Main propo$Uion. — CalTinism the narslng-mother of our Freedom, be- 

cause the intensest expression of the three truths that originate, extend 
and regulate it. 
a. By exalting God, Calvinism teaches the common subjection of men, and 
their consequent matoal independence. 

h. By onveiling man, In the naked grandeur of his tfrudure, Calvinism sweeps 
away the Slavery and the Liberty of prwHtge and introdnces the Liberty of 

c. By vividly presenting the glory of Ood, In man's development, as the vlti- 
tiuUe good, Calvinism eridently ranks Liberty as the mtan$ to this great end ; 
it thns incorporates with Freedom, the regulating element of responsibilily, and 
tends to ai^nst the right£ of men to their edacities. 
8. Practical eonfitntUiont of the argument 

a. History testifies to the miiform co-existence of Calvinism and Liberty. 

6. Its repobUcan form of Church Government, the connecting link, proving 
that the frequent co-existence, of Calvinism with Liberty, is more than fortuitous. 

OBATION. 
Ahonq the benefactors of the race, the inspired writers are imqnes- 
tionahly eDtitled to oar highest gratitude ; next to these, the men of 
the Beformation. John Calvin stands at the head of this noble broth- 
erhood. 
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This vonderfiil man gave early indicstions of exalted genius. 
WMe yet a etudent of lav, he was Beveral times appointed to lecture 
in the absence of the Professor, and was consulted conoeraing the di- 
vorce of Henry VHI, a question that had long baffled the matnreat wis- 
dom of Europe. At twenty-six he published his Institutes. But it is not 
the grandenr of capacity, — it is not the glory of achievement, we 
chiefiy admire In Calvin. It is that trut most appropriate hi a fallen 
raiional being^-consumlng thirst for truth, and veneration for its au- 
thority. This is Calvin. His virtues and his errors are bom here. 
Ttiis it was that inspired his seal, during that fiery ministry at Ge- 
neva, when, in the words of an eloquent biographer, his life was but 
a straggle with death. Though barraesed by a host of malignant foes 
and tortured by the pains tyi seven acute diseases, he lectured regu- 
larly every other day, and every alt«fnate week preached dafly, — dis- 
chu^ed all the laborious duUes of the Geneva Consistory, — received 
continual applications for counsel, as the head of the Reformed Churob, 
— Itept up a regular and very extensive correspondence — and yet, from 
time te time, went forth from his study, those volumes that have raolc- 
^, in the words of Bcaliger, "Jirtl among theologians." His aU-en- 
^oBslng love for truth, was the secret spring of this devouring energy 
of intellect. This it was that made him so fearless and unerring and 
thorough in reasoning, so noble in the simplicity of his life and ihe 
boundless generosity of his spkit, so lofty and serious and firm, in his 
whole character. He had given himself to God, and God had given 
to him a mission, to discover, declare and eatablish His truth. This 
grand conception inspired the majestic virtue, and nerved the iron will 
that controlled and overawed that le^n of devils, let loose in Geneva. 
He felt the importance and the peril of his work, and here lies the 
genu of his intolerance. I know of nothing mora grand or affecting 
In all history, than the contrast between Calvin's treatment of hia own 
and God's enemies : — he forgave his personal foes ; he burned the ene- 
mies of the Lord. You will not wonder that his stoad&at vision al- 
ways rested on the face of God; that the clouds about the throne 
never hid from bis earnest gaze the face of Kim that sat upon it. 
\Lnther might wrestie In an agony of doubt, the faith of stem John 
Knox might waver ; Calvm's never ^d. His confidence and his con- 
secration are beautifully expressed in his seal,— a human heart 
with the letters J. 0. upon it — a hand giving it away to God. Hera 
Is hia spirit — ^the suj)limlty of sacrifice — the grandeur of self-renuncia- 
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Ton say this Is ft Tery elerated, but a very bare uninviting piotura. 
Yes I the mountain's brov 1b bald and bold and broken, yet men do 
not oompldn beoanse Its tovering summit is not varm^ and olad with 
verdure like tbe little hills about it. Yon have looked too high. Bee 1 
lower down,^ — lower down ; the aunny slopes and waving groves are 
there. Just so witb this man's oharacter. We lift our eyes to that 
which raises hint above us ; we overlook what he tiaa in common 
with us. If yon ask for weakness, I cannot show it. If for those 
gentleandrefinhigtriutsthatbeautify onrDataTe,lHit have nothing moral 
in them; they are none of his. But if you pant for something you 
can love, for somethii:^ human and tender, you may be more than sat- 
isfied. Look over his oorrespondenoe. Bee what numbers of oonsola' 
tory letters. He could comfort otberB, though liis own firm soul never 
ftltered, fi>r the laok of sympaUiy. In all his letters you will find the 
department of the heart, the family messages full and tender. Sepa- 
rated from his wife, in a time of pestilence, he writes to a Mend, " She 
fiita day and night, before my eyes, being, as she is, alone and com- 
fortless and without support" Men loved to lean upon Calvin. Me- 
lanctiion, when in trouble, cried, — " Oh ! if God would only let me lay 
my head on that dear bosom and die there." Tell me; is this the 
cold and heartless scholar. Is this the stem and harsh Reformer! 
Think you a man would long to pillow Ills dying bead upon a bosom 
that did not hold a sympathising heart 1 We confess these gentler vir- 
tues do not give a just conception of Calvin's character. No ! they 
were like the veil that hid the shining &ce of Uoses when he came 
down from the mount of God. Tbe characteristiD spirit of Calvin, 
tbe Calvin of history, was that quenchless, fervent fire that glowed and 
burned unceasingly, on God's altar at Geneva, till it consumed the 
sacrifice. 

The system is the expression of the man. Depravity total, inability 
absolute, election sovereign, responsibility unceasing, puniabment eter- 
nal — how vivid the picture of Calvin's burning mind and soul, ^in 

grandeur and boldness of conception, — in the terrible intensity of each 
article of faith, — in the unflinching thoroughness of the entire creed ; 
and more than all, what a monument of invincible attachment to 
truth. 

This man and his system, what connection have they with Liberty } 
Liberty ! you say, why, these extreme dogmas of sovereignty and de- 
pendence, strike at the very soul of Freedom. But what is Civil Lib- 
erty in our day^ Are we not too frequent worshippers at the 
shrines of Greece and Rome ; too much accustomed to trace the pa- 
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rentage of our liberty to Uie wariilte ages of tfa« past T Modern Free- 
dom is tfae diild of the Reformation, bom not of annB, but of ail- 
ment, — not of tbe sword, bat tbe vord. Uarathon, Thermopylge, Lu- 
cretia, — these are not the birthplaces, not the nnrsing mothers of onr 
Liberty. Conscience, the txnth, tlie Lord ! — her watchwords are these. 
She was bom In tbe prison, on the scaffold, at the stake. In the glow- 
ing words of Bancroft, "Popular Liberty, which used to animate its 
friends, by appeals to the example of the ancient repnblios ; now lis- 
tens to a Toioe from the grave of Wyoliffe, from tbe ashes of Hubs. 
from the Ti^s of Calvin." 

The first great tmtii of Ghilstianlty Is the just and absolute sover- 
eignty of one God. Freedtm is bom here ; in that submission to His 
authority, which in the fires of the Reformation, cried with Peter: 
" Whether it be right to hearken unto man, more than unto 6od, judge 
ye." liasi'sjelt relations to God resulted In individual acts of resist- 
ance to religions tyranny ; these paved the way for an admitted free- 
dom of oonsdence ; and this ultimately worked out an acknowledged 
right of entire independence, religious and dvil. liberty, a historian 
tells us, was regarded in Greece only " as something which the fortu- 
nate might win." We have exchanged the low idea of accidental 
possession, for this elevated consciousness ; — Freedom is a right. 

The conception of Freedom has been modified by a second tmth of 
Obristiaaity,^ — the brotherhood of man. " Qod hath made of om 
blood, all Uie nations of the earth." All are equally His servants — 
therefore no one is master or lord — but every man alike subject to 
God and independent of his fellow. Here is no > contracted spirit of 
privilege ; here, the birthright of Roman or Athenian oitlzraiship gives 
way to a more liberal charter. Modem freedom is a Avmo* right. 

TJniversal Liberty I yes, it is not tJie dream of an enthusiast, it la a 
prophets vision of the better day, yet to attempt to realize it now were 
worse than madness. Tbe influence of a thfrd great tmth trans- 
forms this ideal into a practical freedom. To the Roman, lib- 
erty was the end, by the Christian, liberty is ranked a mean*, the 
grand meana of human progess. If the end defines the means, every 
man would seem entitled to Just so much of his natural liberty, as 
will conduce to his tme advancement. Hare than this were license, — 
less, slavery. Thus the rights of men adjust themselves to their ca- 
pacities. Modem Freedom is a relative right. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to afBrm that Ancient and 
Modem, or rather Fagui and Christian liberty are as Satinet from 
each other oa Slavery and Liberty. The one was an aoddent — the 
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other is a principle ; the one & priTflege— the other a right ; the one 
an end — the other a means ; the one exemption from burdens, tlie 
birthright of dtizenahip — the other a free self-development, the right 
and dnty of rational stmctare. 

John Calvin and his dootrines, vhat bearing have they npon Lib- 
erty 1 Calvinism is the exact counterpart of oor Hodem Freedom, it 
fa the mould in which it was cast, its thorough, searching doctrines 
must ever work with power, to break up the spirit of privilege, the 
spirit of the old Liberty, and to lay down deep in human right, the 
foundations of a liberal, lasting Freedom. 

1. Tou will be less ^posed to doubt that Calvinism smiles npon 
Liberty, when you have glanced at its frown upon slavery. Intellec- 
tual apathy, indolent and satisfied ignorance of truth and rights, in- 
seusiUUty to personal elevation, — in fine, indifference to all else, so 
loBg as physical wants are supplied : this, this is the parent and es- 
sence of Slavery. How does Calvinism comport with such a servile 
tempOT t Responsibility unlimited,— eternal fires, — election from all 
eternity to life or death. Cast these startling, terrible doctrines into 
this torpid soul, and you transform the sln^sh slave into Macaulay'a 
Puritan, who "caught a gleam of the Beatific virion, or woke scream- 
ing, from dreams of everlasting fire." Will this roused intellect long 
remain in satisfied Ignorance of vital rights nowl This earnest, fear- 
less, conscientious spirit of inquiry, which searches out and vindicates 
these hidden and repnlsive tmtha ; will it &il to discern the palpable 
and palatable verity — that Freedom is a human right 1 Will not this 
man be unyielding in defence of the truth that gjves him liberty, 
when he clings even to that which strips him of all rights and righte- 
ousness 1 

S. We said our Liberty was the child of the Reformation, and tra- 
ced its origin to a deep recognition of the first great truth of Christi- 
anity, God is the one universal sovereign. Here, in the conunon sub- 
JeotioD <J men. Is bom their mutual independence. Calvinism is the in- 
tensest expression of tiie truth that Grod reigns. Human Inability 
speaks it in the humble language of entire dependence. Unceasing 
responsibility groans under the ever present claims of God the Ruler. 
Election declares the absolute right of God the Owner. Eternal 
punishment utters the awful sentence of God the Judge. Thus Cal- 
vin's every doctrine conspires to educate in his disciple, such a senae 
of Jehovah's power and m^eaty, as extorts the unceasing cry, " The 
Lord, He is God M TheLord, HeistheElngU" Yet this very submis- 
rion is the school of independence. The vision of the Calvinist is 
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ever atnuning to oroBs the immea»nrfd)le imterv&l that separates God 
from QuuL Compared vith tbia, in the langnage of another, " the 
difference between the greatest and meanest of mankind, seems to van- 
ish." Han, the servant of Ood, — bow is he the lord of his brother I 
The CalviiUst sees men abont him bowing to an earthly sovereign ; he 
knovi this soverragn is his fellow snbjeet. Consdous of his allegianoe 
and therefore of his independence, he vehemently mes — Freedom is 
my right. Kan, the servant of God, cannot be the servant of his 
brother. ' It is written, "Ye cannot serve two masters." The history 
of Calvinistic liberty is a sermon from that t^^ Scotland in the 
days of Knox is one of its eloquent passages ; Flymonth Bock another. 
3. We boast«d the liberal charter of our Freedom. In distinction 
from the Liberty of privilege,^ — ours is a human right. Here too, 
CalTinism is its exact oonnterpart By revealing the dignity of human 
nature, it spreads oat the platform of human rights. It exalts God, 
bnt tt elevates man with Him. The great Ruler is not lifted above 
all interest fn His subjects. No ! his creed assures the Galvinist, that 
God feels tlie liveliest concern in his liiture. We are told the Puri- 
tans felt " that the very mesnest of them was a being to whose iaie a 
mysterious snd terrible hnportance belonged, — a being who bad been 
destined, l)efore heaven and eartb were created, to ei^oy a felicity, 
which should continue, when heaven and earth, should have passed 
away." These men were Calviuists. It was this intense fiiith, that 
Inspired them with such grand conceptions of the loftiness of man's 
stmotnie and the glory of man's destiny,— with such veneration for 
the rights of boipan nature, and snch contempt for the privileges of 
hnman stetion. What wonder that they called their Idng — "CTiorlet 
Stuart ! " This was, to them, his noblest title. This was the man in 
the naked grandeur of his stnicture, unbelittled by his earthly relation- 
ships. What wouderthat such subjeota tried and beheaded their OJth- 
less sovereign I What wonder that men of such a creed, tluoughout 
the world, have broken in pieces the sceptres and the swords of 
tyrants I 

4. The third modification of Liberty, which we have noticed as the 
fruit of the BeformatJon, is perhaps the moat important Ghristiauity, 
by introducing the conception of an ultimate good, has overthrown the 
idea, so universal among the ancients, and still so pervalent and mis- 
chievous, among the pidltical enthusiasts of infidel Europe — that, 
lAberty u the end. Oslvinism is the intensest expieaaicm of Ghila- 
tianity and all ite wondrous fervor and power centers in this one idea, — 
the glory of Gk>d, in the development of man,— this, thu is the end. 
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In the oonception <rf the Oftlvinist therefore. Liberty will ever take its 
true relative position, «8 a meant — ^the right to the free nse of all onr 
poirers, JnTolvliig tiie obligation to employ tiiem, bo ss to eecure our 
own hi^est development. The Libert; educated by Galvimsm can 
never lack this r^pilatfng element of responsibility. The whole sys- 
tem breatiies a spirit of moral obligation, whose depth and power is 
best measured by its overthrow of the doctrines arrayed against It. 
Absolute Idabllit; declares the absurdity of obligation. Innate 
depravity proteste against the injustice of obligation. Predestination 
proves tile useleaaness of obligatioD. Tet notwithstanding all, there 
stands this nncomfbrtable doctrine of unabated responsibility, with all 
the terrors of eternal fire to enforce it, — abiding in the fidth of the 
Oalvlnist, distinguishlEg him from the Arminiau, and causing him from 
the cradle to the grave ".to groan being burdened." Can it lie, that 
this mui, who all life long has t>een lewning the lesson of obligation, 
should, after all, fail to discover the first axiom of free agency, — that, 
a right of self-Jlrection implies a duty of self-development; that the 
man who -frees himself from the control of others, by this very act 
assumes the re^ondbUity of self-control for self-improvement ? No ! 
Oalvinistio Liboty is the Liberty we need, a safe, a practical Liberty ; 
a Liberty that goes htmd m hand with responsibility ; a Liberiy which 
aspires no Idghar, tiian to be a means of man's progress, and therefore 
aubcaita to foe regulated with reference to its end. 

fi. We have advanced the argument based upon princ^let. Does 
any man question ita validity 1 He will find ample confirmation of it 
in tiiepraetieal teorUngi of the system. Cast your eye over the map 
of Enn^te,— glance at the page of history,— you can not deny that, 
atneo the days of the Information, Calvinism and Liberty have every- 
where advanced, hand in hand, to tJie conquest of the world. If there 
be no niOTal connection between them, how will you acoonnt for their 
actual concurrence 1 

6. But you are not left f« conjecture ; the free form of Calrinistio 
church government supplies just the connecting Imk of evidence and 
of hifluenoe. Here Is evidence tangible, indisputable, that the frequent 
coexistence of Calvinism trnd Liberty m more than fortuitous. Here 
is an influence acting with all the energy and directness of positive 
tastitutions, to educate the desire and the ability for self-government. 
This popular form of church-government has proved itself a mighty 
enghie of Litierty : despots have learned to tremble at its power. 
Look at the answer of King James, to the Puritan leaders, asking for 
the privilege of assemblies and freedom of discBssion. With ohsrac- 
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teiiatjo bltmtnesa, the atmwd old monardi interrupted their petition in 
tjie midst. " No " seid he " I wiU b&ve bo assemblies. Ydq are 
^miag at a Scot's presbytwy, which agrees as w^ with moa- 
arohy as God vith the Devil." 

In view of what has bean advanced, may we not enquire, with some 
degree of confidence, — ^who is he, that can eerionsly question, whether 
Oalvtnism be a true nursing-mother of Liberty ? 

Is the doubter a practical man— taome eager, impetuous spirit, 
incrednlona of the power of prindplea and impat^t of the indirect- 
ness and slowness of thdi inflDence } To this man, we ihus address 
the argument of fact. Calvinism favors the growUi of Freedom, for — 
wherever it has been allowed freely to act out ite tendencies, it has 
framed for the church and organized in the state, a government (hi the 
broad principles of republican equaUl^. 

To tlie philosophic historian, the man aqouBtomed to analyze those 
subtle forces that effect changes in govenunent and society, — ^we pre- 
Bent the argument in this fgrm. Oalvinism favors the growth of IVee- 
dom, because, — by the startling intensity of its dootrines, it breaks up 
intellectual apathy : — by ite peculiar exaltation of QoA as sovereign, 
it suggests vividly the common subjection of men, and their conse- 
qnent mutual Independence ; — by. eleva1?ng man ^th God, it impires 
profound self-respect, veneration for the rights of human nature and 
contempt for the accidents of portion :— 4}y pladng a solemn emphasis 
upon the appointed end of Freedom, it incorp(«atea with Liberty the 
regulating elem»it of responsibility. Thus Oalvlnism breaks up the 
essential condition of Slavery, — tears away the indjspenaable supports 
of tyranny, — inspires the soul with every essential element of liberty, 
^-aud fortifies it, with all the checks necessary to iis stalolity. 

Yes ! Calvinism t* the nursing-mother of liberty— our Liberty ; s 
noble, manly, christian Freedom ;— bom of a rec(^don of Ood's 
Bovere^ty, — based upon conscioosness of man's dignity, — and 
regulated with reference to mau's progress. 
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«6« ffijrapti itU. 

Hear the momlng prayer bell 1 
Wbttt K noise I you might bs veil 
Oatch a thtinder clap and tell, 
. How tremendously it crashes, 
How it bellows groans and dashes ; 
Just at daybreak when 'tis dark, 
When we slumber softly, sweetly, 
When we dream and fancy revels. 
And the BOol is rapt completely. 
All at once a cracking startles, Hark t 
Like the roar of seven devils 
ViOk broDctdtis boaise and ranooos, 
Like tbe yelling at a caucus, 
Like explosions vast that knock us 
Half to pieces just to mock us 

With tlkeb power. 
Half past five is just the hour 
When the bell is set a ringing. 
For a while it slams and thunders, 
With a fierce and frethil clamor. 
Like a Cyclops with his hammer. 
Forging bolts for Jove ; 
Then, how sweet 1 There comes a pause, 
Possibly it is because ■ 
It is Ode of Nature's laws, 
Which admits of do infraction, 
That repose must follow aclJon, 
Then are closed the sleepy eyes. 
Stupid heads hng close the pillow. 
Do yon read it with surprise, 
Wondering what can make a fellow 
Stick to aheelB so like a dnncel 
Just you come and try it once, 
Then you'll know. The deuce Is in it, 
Bisk a mark to sleep » tnhmle. 

Ease is transient, bliss delusioii. 
Soon tbete comet a base intmsioo. 
Bow the " second bell " Is ringing. 
And four hundred students springing 
Out of bed with boimd gigantic. 
Boused to action fearful, fVanlie, 
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Snatch their clothes ftn4 pnll ud tor them— 
Str^D tbem, any way to wear tham, 
Splash of wxter, acratch of brvih, 
Open door and mike a niah, 
Toward! the chapel ran Bod scamper 
If It 'a rainy that's a damper^ 
- Alt the wMc tb« chapel bell 
Thunders out like Plnto'a dwell- 
ing bangs away and grows ontrageons 
TtU 'tis tired, and then tnms otct 
With a crazy slam and clangor, 
Like the thundering of a banger, 
" Tapping at your chamber door." 
Then it tolls, a fit concltulon 
Of the dire and blank confoslon, 
Which it bronght to many hearts. 
Many a dream of bright Elysiam, 
Many a peaceful soothing Tlrion, 
Lett na as tfae fUsl kneQ 
Of Uk mthkM chapel bell, 
Smote the ear and nnmd ns fell 

With its brazen tooes. 
Hsik 1 the bell is In a spasm, 
Bings not, lolls not,— -almost dnmb— 
Leaping an acoostic chasm 
Bang it goes — then comes a hum — 
Still the echoes sink and swell, 
Float Bway upon the air ; 
And we listen to a prayer, 
While in high and lonely cell, 
Now in silence hangs the bell. 



£1^ ClatM of Jt%-$i:me. 

A Class has lately severed the bonds whioh hava beld them for the 
past four years to theh- Alma Hater. Hondreds of olasses have done 
so before them. Like their predecessors, the Class of nfty-nine will 
pass away and be forgotten, where so lately they and their doings 
have been the oMef features of attraction and interest to their fellow- 
students, to New Haven So<^ty, and to the many strainers tiiat have 
flocked together to see tbe Senior Class at Tale. Nevertheless tiieie 
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•re few«la8ses wUcbxain'go tbrooj^ Tate without teaviag some trace 
of their preBeooe betiind theom. Some neoc^ therefore, of each olsaa 
as it leaves oollege,' ve (resome, Vonid be of Intenat to many, — a 
record of what e&oh don is, of what It has dime, and what it gives . 
promiae of d<^g in the world, ^tfar this object in view, some 
statistios of the Glass of Fifty-nine tn ¥ale, have been prepared, which 
.we proceed to Uf before onr readers. 

iU it is "natural to suppose" the Glaas of Fifty-nine was once a 
Freshman class. Moreover it was the loi^eat Freshman class that 
has ever entered an American college. When the "Banner" was 
published they numbered 157; whrai the oatiali^e appeared a few 
weeks later, ttie nnmber had Ulen to 154. The following table gives 
the annual movement of the class viUi regard to numbers uid ihe 
States whence tii^ bail . — 

CoDDecdcnt, 40 83 91 29 30 

DeUwire, 1 1 ' 1 1 

nitoob, 2 2 8 

Keutnck]', 6 6 8 8 8 

Loniaiww, 1 I 1 1 

Maine, 3 2 2 2 2 

.Maryland, 1 1 13 2 

Uusachiuetta, le 18 12 - 18 12 

UiuiMippt 4 8 

Ufswnri 1 2-2 2 2 

New Hampehiie, 4 8 8 2 .2 

Kew Jersey, 8 8 8 2 2 

New York 48 86 27 2» 29 

Ohio,.. 12 " 7 6 6 6 

TennsrlTaida 16 12 ' 10 '9 9 

Bliode Iriaod, 1 

Tezaa, 1 1 I 1 

Vennont 8' 8 8 8 8 



Caiiada. I 1 1 1 ■ 1 

Total, 164 I2S 107 "iM "lo6 

Nine of tiie Northen and edz of the Southern 8tat«e are represented 
in the graduating class. From time to time there have been connected 
■w^ the class 184 different pwsons. Of these 79 do not graduai« 
witlL the class. Of the original 157, 82 have kept throng the whole 
oonrse and wHl graduate on Oommenoement day ; 75 of the original 
members aze either in oUter classes or have 1^ college. Though 
(mly one-half of the original class ,are members of the graduating 
class, they nevertheleea fnm fonr-fifUu of It. 
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Th6 CHasa of Fifty-nine haa been a Linonian dua. 1^ majority 
for Linonia in the FfeehmaD year was 7 ; In Soplioitiore year 14 ; In 
Jnnior year 16 ; and Senior year 15, As tlie campaign is waxing 
hot, we annex a list of Prizes and Honore t^en in this dasa by the 
several Societies. Among the Honors are included the Valediotory, 
the office of Clasa Orator, and Class Poet, the EditorshipB ot the 
Tale Literary Magazine, and the Preddendes of tiie literary aodetiea- 

Hin. JVIio. Utmari. iCIw of It.) ' 

Liuoma, 60 46 6 

BTotbera in Unity,. ..: -45 89 2 

vj (PBiUpBilon, 22 80 S 

e| J Alpha Delta Phi, 26 26 6 

~>| (Delta EappsEpsilon 30 11 3 ■ 

. fDeltaKappa 84 9g 10 

ii I Kappa Sigma EpailoQ, 87 27 6 

II ) Qamnift No 9 21 2 

'■'I. Bigma Delta 81 ' 16 1 

Fifty-nine had been In College but a few days before it manifested 
a diapoaidon not to follow in the beaten track which custom prescribed. 
Having invited the delegates from the Class of '57 to leave the meet- 
ings which they held on the Foot-ball game, they proceeded upon thdr 
own responsibility to vote, by thirty-five majority, not to ohallei^ the 
Class of '58. Having ta^en this step, unprecedented on the part of 
Freshmen, they Immediately received the anathemas of the upper 
dassea, while the newspapers of tbe country Iialled tlieir addon as the 
dawn of oivHIzation in the customs of Amerkian Oollegea. 

A tew weeks later, we find some of ttie Fffty-nine men flying In the 
face of College opinion by foundhig a non-secret society, — a thing 
never dreamt of before in Yale. It was Immediatdy dubbed A. 8. S- 
andGtammaNnisanoe. It, however, "still lives." Its fonnders have had 
thepleasureofsedngltremoveltself fiximthe "Old Philosophical dum- 
ber" in the Athennnm, to comfortable quartwa in SmiHi's building, and 
thence &rtber down Ohapd street to a hall that beeomea it still better. 

The Class having so far shown no respect to oolite customs, they 
attempted to go a lltUe &rther, and show their independence of Col- 
lege aothorities. About the middle of the second term, the death of a 
daeamate oooaaloned a dass-meetang, wliioh was held at 9 A. U. 
As the meeting contJoned till half-past ten, tiie Class passed a resola- 
tioa to tile effect, tliat they would atay out of redtation tiiat noon. A 
committee of five waa sent viitb this reeolotion to the President 
They came bat^, " ofo." They reoommended most earnestly, with 
&i$r and tremblii^i fliat the reaolution should be ohasged to a petiticm. 
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which «u ^ooordin^ly done. The Boiial of Euclid iraa only «aTed, 
' in this Olaaa, by the " eUn of its teeth." The mtjority hi Its fovor 
vas five. 

The ezetdsee of the Biennial Jabllee woe varied by the presenta- 
tion of a cradle in behalf of the Class, to a former member, whom pri- 
vate dronmstanoes had forced to leave. As he had already settled 
in buBlneas and matrimony, the gift was not only pleasing, but very 
'?^)ropofl." 

The Foedoal and Kndoal abilities of Fifty-nine are not higher than 
Qie average. They have some fine singers, and have written some 
good songB, but they have not ohoraoterized themselves in this ]jne. 
During the Sophomore year of '59 the beantifiil song that follows, 
was a general bvorite : 

" The TOltnre Is a very Bne bird 

And ao U the pelican, 
But oeitlier of tbeae can at &11 compare 

To (he lore I bear 

To vaj Mariajtne, tnj Marianne, Stc." 

During Junior year tMs was varied by, 
" We'll Btem the storm, 

It won't be long, 
We'll BocboT by and by." 

It is rather strange that Fifty-nine has not dladnguished itself mote 
in boating. The Glass possesses all the elements of a good boat-dub. 
There have been but two boat-clubs in this dass, the Thulia and the 
Nautilus. The members of the latter have long abided under the im- 
pression that their boat was a race boat. In fact, they have had quite 
serious Intentions of entering two or three college races. Luckily, 
however, for the winning boats, the Nautilus never competed for a 
prize. The Thnlla Olub has taken two drill prizes. Both the Thulia 
and the Nautilus have been very useful to the ladies of New Haven, 
and tliere are, doubtless, many fair maidens who, notwithstanding the 
articles on " New Haven Society," will love -to remember the boat 
rides given them by the Glaas of FIfty-nioe. There are many fine 
and strong oarsmen in the Glass however, who have not been connect- 
ed with the Navy, and, indirectly. Fifty-nine has done considerable for 
the reputation and Improvement of Yale boating. It was by tiie 
efforts of members of this class and '58, that the Volante was pro- 
cured for the Yale Navy ; and they have furnished a Commodore 
whose zeal and energy have been conspfcuous in every thing connect- 
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ed wtth Uie Ntvy, bat eBp«oiaUy in proooiii^ a boat-boose, hi vbidi 
all ancoeedii^ oUasea vQl beartfly tbaak him aad tUe Glaaa of FiSy- 
viae. 

As these remarks, so Ur, bave beoi rambling. It may tie well for 
this artiole to confine the fiirtliet ocmsideratlon of the CImb of Fifty* 
nine to their phytieal, tMteOeetuai and utoral nature. 

PAytiadly, the Class ia oonaplonoos i their averagv height ia great- 
er than that (^ most dasses in these days of physloal ' degeneisoy- 
among literary men. With regard to mosole, it la generallr sappoaed 
tiiat there la oonaiderable in the Claaa ; more perhaps ht tile eetimtt- 
tion of the Claaa and individnal membera thereof, than la genially 
oonoeded to them. It ia granted by all oiaBBea.'we believe, that Fifty- 
nine hae the strongest man in College. The outward appearance of 
the Class is more than ordhiarily hlrante. Careful observations show 
that the number of &oes upon which whiskers and beaird can be dis- 
covered without the aid of the miorosoope is forty-one. An editor of 
the class of '57 gave tlie atatJatica in this respect for hia class, two 
years ago, as forty-five, ffis investigations were probably very mi- 
nute. In that oase the pabm can be awarded to '99. With regard to 
the color of their Ekotal appurtenances, it might be wise to say nothing. 
But If the Class of '69 follows literary pursuits in after life, tmd its 
pnblioatlons are as generally read, as ita wfaiakera, they •vtHl exercise 
a prodigious influence over the destinies of mankind and the int«re8ta 
of hamanity. 

The lungs of the Class seem to be made of some substance that is 
as enduring as brass. This substance Unee their throats also, and as 
for that matter, appears somewhat in their visages. The atrongth of 
their lungs is unfortunately known to themselves, and they make use 
of them afMXHrdingly. We have often felt hiclhied to say, in the words 
of one of their own number, to the Class of Fifty-nine, 
" with sll thj fftnltB, we love thea sni,!.." 

LUeUeetuaUj/, the Glaaa ^ipeua to t>e of the highest order. In 
Bdiolanhip, the appointment list, at least, places them above every 
Claaa that has preceded them. The Glass of '57 graduated \ritb four 
Philoaophioala, seven High Oratitma, thirteen Orations, and seventy-five 
appolntmenta In all. '69 graduatea with six PMlosophicala, nine High 
Orations, fourteen Orationa, and seventy-five appointments hi tibe 
whole. In the appointments for Junior Exhibition they had four Phi- 
loBopbicala, thirteen High Orationa, fifteen Orations, and sixty-nine ap- 
pdntments in all. The average mark of the Valedictorian is 3M, (in 
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'67,«M7) ; the lowest; Philosophical 3^8 ; the highest aitd l«vest «f 
'. the High. OnttionB 3:36 end 3.15, ceapectively ; the Orations raided 
between 3-14 and 2.98. The public exercises of this Glass have evinc- 
ed fine taste vid much literary ability, particularly tke Wooden Spoon 
Exblbttios, the exercises of Presentation Day, and the speaking for 
the PeForest Medal. Waiving the unaccountable repugnance of this 
GlasB, in common with '58 and '56, to receiving that highest of Yalenslan 
Honor*, the ¥de Lit. Hedal, it has shown itself to be, In literary tal- 
ent, one of t£e aUest classes that has ever passed through Yale. 
. We would not forget to mention that Yale owes the honor of tak- 
ing ihejirtt Oambridge Hathemathical Prize to '59, and also that tbis 
Class is the only one that has carried through successfully, for one 
year, the pecaniary department of the Yale Literary Hagazme. 

Morally, according to the unimpeachable testimony of Ur. Jesse 
Andrews, L, M. F. C. 8. P. Y. C, the Class of Fifty-ntoe is incom- 
parable. Hr. Jesse Andrews is a man who has been admitted dally, 
for the past year, to the very hearth-stones, ho to speak, of the Glass 
of Fifty-nine. Mr. Jesse Andrews has thus had countless opportuni- 
ties of watohfng carefully tbe most secret actions of this Class, and 
thereby to form a calm judgment of their moral character. And how 
do they stand the test 7 It is sufGcient to say that Mr. Jesse Andrews 
is ddightod with them. His comparison of their mortds with those of 
the Class of '58 can " better be imagined than described." 

But, pleasantry aside, the Class of Fifty-nine has shown during its 
quadrennial at Yale, a moral courage in many of its actions which can- 
not pass nnnoticed. There seems to have been an element in it that 
demanded reform where reform appeared neoesaary. And, whatever 
persons may think concerning the changes in Coll^ customs that the 
Class of Fifty-nine has worked, no one will deny that In whatever they 
have attempted they have in a great measure succeeded. Their influ- 
ence will be felt long after their actions are forgotten. And this 
influence, we believe, will be for good. 

Fifty-nine is not a very rich class. In this respect it is probably 
very near the average of the classes that enter Yale. The catalogue 
pute a student's necessary expenses, during one year at College. 
betweenJSBls and $300. Now it may be possible for an extraordinarily 
economical student to live on tSOO per annum, provided be is not 
fined for throwing snow-halls ; but it is far nearer the truth to say tliat 
a student's expenses per annum, are over (500 on an average. 
There are probably more that spoid $1000, than that spend o^y 
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tSOO, eaoli ye&r. As '59 has averaged 120 men in its whole oourse, 
its expendltnres, according to the above estimate, have been two hund- 
red and forty thousand dollars. A great part of this has probably 
gone to enrich the city of New Haven, whereby it has been enabled to 
improve the grass on the green, whence, by law, the students have bees 
lat«Iy prohibited. [Dea. Pond ststea that the class owe him (350, 
which hfl does not expect to receive.] 

The foUowhig statistics concerning the professions, which the clasq 
will follow, have been obtidned from the class, and are as newly oor- 
root as ttiey can be- made kt present. There are many who are ranked 
among the several professicms, that are not firmly dedded, and conse- 
quently diere may be some changes. Much, also, will depend on 
fhtnre oirenmstances. 



There are six In the class who will either be ministers or lawyers, 
one as likely as the other; of the remaining ten, some are not decided 
in their own mmds, and of the rest we have been unable to learn any 
thing definite. Many in the class vrill teach for a short; time, but six 
only have the intention of following teaching as a profession. There are 
fitnt at least, who intend to become foreign missionaries. 

Fifty-Nine has lost an unusual number by death. One member of 
the class has died each year ; Howard Hart White, during the second 
term of Freshman year ; Arthur Disbrow, at the dose of the second 
term, Sophomore year; George Elliott Dunham, during the third 
term. Junior year ; and Henry Jndson Wheeler, at the commencement 
of BenioT year. 

As a class, '5d has mingled more with their fellow-students hi other 
classes, than is usual. By this means, it seems to us, it has formed 
friendships and attachments in college which will be firm and lasting^ 

There is probably no one now in college, but what lias some friend 
In the graduating class ; many of us have friends to whom we have 
often looked for assistance and advice, and not In vain. 

But the class of '59 is gone. Like all earthly unions, thdr connec- 
tion with UB that are left, is broken. Still we rejoice, Uiat we have 
been enabled to form friendships, the memories of which will long 
linger in our minds. When, in after years, we shall revert to scenes 
in college life, we shall thmk of '59 ; when we relate our first impres- 
^ns as we entered our Alma Alater, when we recount our contests 
and our pleasures, when we speak of the riots with the firemen and 
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many of the chief inddents in ovir oolite course, ve shall toll (tf 
fifty-nine. 

The parting exercisea have only made ns respect the oIms, and 
regret tlieir departure, Uie more. We have listened to words of vis- 
dom, eloquence and power, from the orator of their choice j wc have 
seen their last gathering beneath the elms of Yale ; we haTe looked in 
silence upon their manly forms bowed with grief at parting ; we have 
heard the last cheers that they have mng out upon the eveidng air, in 
a last "Good bye" to the Alma Mater which they love. 

As they leave ns, let them feel tbat they are followed by Hm best 
wishes of the fellow-stndents whom (Jiey have left behind ; let thera 
know that '60, '61 and '62, Join In bidding ^he Class of '59, an-eameat. 
hearty "God-E^eed" in their Joomey tbroogh life. 



@i^e iSffoltr in Kit(enori%. 

8 a good thing that no power ever did 



It is hard enough to bear the half revelations which a chance word, 
or at times a little close and sober reflection shows us. No one can 
know what miserable beings all of us would be could we only look 
through the mask of smiles and courtesy, down into the souls of others 
and see the true thoughts which lie hidden there, so different from the 
apparent ones. It is this pleasant ignorance which oaoaes the some- 
what ludicrous sight of men laughing at their own faults, when they 
shine forth in the persons of others— which forms the foun- 
daiJon of a "bore's" character, preventing him from ever feeling that 
Ms presence is not at all times indispensable ; and this same blessed 
want of enlightenment enables one to write concerning inferiority, or 
in GoUege parlance, " spoopsiuess," without the fear of being called to 
account for personality. 

There is a strange peculiarity to this sul^ect, that very few ever 
have in tbdr minds the same examples of " spoopsy" men, or would 
make the sune division of a class by individuals Into the good and 
bad. ISnt a man but has his friend who addresses him as one of the 
world's lights, and regards him in the heart as a fool, Notwlthstand- 
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ing this diversity of opinion with respect to single cases, there is » 
perfect unaniinity as to the marks which characterize what we are 
pleased to call the " spoopay" element In College. All divide it nat- 
nrally into the intellectual and social. Opposed to them are the aiis- 
tocraoy of the mind and the aristocracy of the heart — the only two 
distlnctioiie wbiob the good old democratic spirit in College allows. 
For here a man is generally known in his tme light bett«r than else- 
where. This is no home for hypocrisy. It is discovered almost surely, 
and that too before any long time elapses. 

We hear many a wish expressed for a perfect class, free from a sin- 
gle dolt or a single unpleasant companion. To ns this Utopian idea 
is anything but a pleasing one. The hope that four years spent with 
a hundred men all of the best stamp, would be replete with happiness, 
seems shadowy and vdn enough. The old maxim " everything that 
is. Is right" appears to hold true in this case. lUen of inferior charaor 
ters are needed to miAe a OoUege life pleasant and profitable, and it 
requires hut a moments thought to discern the reason. 

They serve to increase the strength of Collie friendships. There 
is a very true proverb that "birds of a feather flock tt^ether," and to 
make firm intimacies it ia necessary that this should be so. No one 
can be intimate with a whole class. Similarities in tastes, habits and 
characters, bring together a few men in closer bonds with each other 
than with the rest of College. And when, as is now the case, there 
are are striking differences in mind and character, these circles of 
friends are formed earlier, and last longer unbroken and unaltered. 
Were the whole hundred men equally good, with none of the inferior 
element, a certain degree of familiarity would be given, first here, then 
there, at length to all, bnt perfect intimacy to none. That yearning 
which every one feels for a few particular friends would be unsatisfied, 
— that little corner of the heart left for one or two firm and constant 
intimates — not large enough for more — would be unfilled. 

This has the effect indeed, of breaking a Class up into small cliques. 
Agdnst everything of this character a strong and most unjust feeling 
seems to exist in College. It is right enough when a few men band 
together from selfish or political motives, when their hopes are not for 
eqjoyment, but for petty honors and emoluments, but it is nqjust, 
mean, and despicable when harbored ag^st those whom kindred feel- 
ings have associated. No man has a right to blame another because 
he does not choose him as an intimate companion. Every one has the 
privilege of selecting his own friends, and if these are harmoniona in 
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tast«s, although they are few in number, it is better for him and for 
everyone else. Such cliquishness, if ve may use the vord, does not 
prevent men from baviog, toward a whole class, perfectly friendly feel- 
ii^s — does not tend to destroy class spirit, and cert^nly ought not 
to induce jealoasiea and dissensions. It does tend, however, to bring 
about noble and true friendships — ^the ideals of College friendship^-and 
it is to these we will look back with pleasure long after we have left 
our home here. We will be proud indeed to remember our own class 
as having proved itself superior to the generality, but it is tbe mem- 
ory of the few true and tried bouIb we found here — of the friends of 
like thoughte and tastes, and bound to us by no ordinary ties, that is 
to keep fr'esh and green in our hearts a love for the old college, and 
happy thoughts of a happy four years spent there. 

It is not only necessary for a good class that there be a cBfference in 
social qualities, but & variety of intellect is needed also. One hun- 
dred men differing but little in their powers of mind would be an ab- 
. solute evil in College. 8ome inferiority in this respect is wanted. 
The heart-huming jealousy, the deep enmities, and strong hatred which 
would result from such a union can hardly be overrated. Every man 
working for himself, uot daring to give a helping hand to another in 
trouble, straining every nerve to gam a hundredth's advantage in 
stand, and looking on every success of others as a defeat for himself, 
would be a sight earnestly to be deprecated. Such a struggle would 
send out into the world men broken in constitution, soured in temper, 
and blackened in heart. The memory of College life would be a mem- 
ory of four years cona'tant strife, four years of suspicion tmd envy, four 
years of misery. The only bright spots would be the few successes 
which, after all, were despised, as soon as guned, and viwe outnumber- 
ed and counterbalanced by disappointments. Such a class might have 
a longer list of appomtments and a lai^r Une of prizes. That Is not 
all the good we hope to gain and do now gain here. There's an edu- 
cation of the better feelings going on now that is no Icbb valuable than 
the education of the mind. It is not a BucoesBfiil course which forms 
only learned misanthropes and envious, ill-t«mpered scholars. 

In defending the tendency of men similar in character to form what 
are called cliques, and speaking of the value of inferiority to a College, 
we are far from defending the practice of incontinently "snubbing" 
such as are inferior, or of keeping them in that position by a oourse of 
ill-treatment which ia too common and only too well adapted to this 
resalt. The manner in which some are treated by those who feel, 
often unwarrantably, their superiors. Is contemptible and despicable. 
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If we have no wish to make a man oof intdmate aasooiate, this aScn-ds 
no reason for treating him like a brute. Few come here utterly des- 
titute of good qualities. By what we call " spoopsy" actiona, and un- 
der uninviting exteriore are often concealed noble traits and great 
heuta. These are driven farther from sight, and sometimes crushed 
out by rudeness and incivility. Men here are too old to have their 
bad characteristics driven away and thdr good ones brought out by 
Is^hea. Gentler means — reason and kindness — are the ones which 
prevul now. The drcle of those worthy of confidence would be lar- 
ger, and many a heart, dark and gloomy now. would be lighted np 
with a few gleams at least of happiness, did tiiese usurp the place of 
harsher methods now in nse. w. f. 



By 

This work contains 1500 pages, and 1100 engravings, and is sold 
only by subscription. To attempt to describe or criticise a work so 
well-known, and so universally liked as this, would be futile. The 
typographical execution is "Harpers' best." The paper is good, and 
the type is dear. One peculiar feature of this book is the minuteness 
of detail with which every incident of the Revolutionary war is 
described. This makes it attractive to the inhabitants of all parts of the 
land, whose early history Is connected with the war. But the grand 
feature of the work is its engravings. These are by the best artists 
and are the finest aeries of wood cuts published in this country. 
Almost every spot of Revolutionary interest is here faithfully delineatod. 
Of peculiar interest to us at Yale, we would mention "The house of 
Benedict Arnold," "Savin Eock," "West Bridge," and the "Light- 
house." Every student should make an effort t« obtain this work 
which will acqumt him thoroughly with the interesting incidents of 
our struggle for Independence. Mr. H. W. Siglar, of Yale College, 
has the agency of this work for New Haven Oonnty, and of him alone 
can it be obtained. Copies of this work can be seen at No. 91 North 
Middle CoUege. 
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Tht Lift <^Johit MUton: namledincoDDectton witb the political, eccteBlaatical 
&iid UteraT; History of hU Time, With portraits and specimena of hia hand- 
writiDK, Bj Datid Mabsoh, M.A., ProreBior of English literature la UnlTer- 
sit; College, London. Vol. Ut, 8to. Boston ; Goald & Llacoln, 1859. 

The object of this great votk is well indicated by its title. Tha 
first Tolnme gives the biography of Hilton from the time of his birth 
1608. to 1640, vliioh inolndes the period of bis education, and of his 
minor poems. It therefore gives the account of his anceators and 
kindred, of his education at St. Paul's school and at Cambridge, of 
his choJoe of a literary life, of his studies, and of his jonraey to the 
oontJnent. The work .is all that the subject of the biography, and the 
reputation of the aotbor would lead us to espect. It is full and 
minute ; the first volume occupyiug 658 pages. It is nevertheless 
written In so vivid aod pure a style, and filled with so many anecdotes 
and inddents, that it cannot fail to be of the highest interest to all who 
read it, eapecially to those who have delighted in the poems of the 
blind author of "Paradise Lost." It is a work, the want of which, 
now that we have it, we are surprised that we have not felt before In 
a greater degree. Every lover of literature will find this book indis- 
pensable. Every admirer of the great champion of Liberty and Be- 
fonn, will find in this, his biography, a full and interesting history of 
the importwit events of the 17th century. Every student that wishes 
to possess the best means of obtaining a complete and imparUal 
knowledge of tie history, character, and sublime poetry of the 
"Homer of Gbristiamty," will procure this invaluable work. A sub- 
scription list has been opened at 155 Divinity College, where this work 
can be seen and procured at any time. 

The Art of Sxtwmpert ^eaJiiag, By Paoc. M. B*ptaui. N. Y. li2mo., 1869. 
Any book on this subject should espedally commend itself to stu- 
dents. And this treatise is by far the best that we have seen on the 
subject. The author is an eloquent orator himself, and the work shows 
that be la a master of hia subject. He is very metbodical in the 
arrangement of hia thonghta, which is especially needed in tiie treat- 
ment of a work like this. A chapter is devoted to "Eu!es of Order 
and Debate." In College, where a student has so many splen^d 
opportnnities of improving himself m extemporaneoua speaking, this 
book will be partionlarly useM. Webope that it will wake up stu- 
dents to a sense of the advantages which they are losing by their 
neglect. For sale at 155 Divinity College. 
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Tkt Vovfrly JfovO*. T. B. PeterBOD, Sro. Phil. 1869. 

It will be ma^ly necessary to speak of the typographical execution 
of tliis edition of the works of the great English Novelist. Peterson 
ia pnblishing this series, apparently, for the sake of affording the pub- 
lic the cheapest posdble form in which tbese works can he published. 
He oertaMy has snooeeded. Each novel is sold for twenty-five cents, 
The print is ueoeBsarily fine, but wiU not hurt good eyes. For sale by 
T. B. Peterson, Phil. 



A Book written in the liveliest style, replete with humor and In- 
atniotion. One of the best means of recreation, after hard study, 
would be the perusal of tliis book. It describes, without the least ceB> 
sation of lively interest, from beginning to end, a voyage to Cuba, and 
everyttiing which a traveler can see in tliat " gem of the seaa." Any 
one who has read " Two Years before the Mast," by the same author, 
will be eager to read this " Vacation Voyage." The publishers mform 
ns that its sale so &r has exceeded that of the popular work above 
mentioned. For sale at IfiS Divinity College. 

Pom>u.—TK» Wandtrtr, Ch/temnaitra and other Potnu. By Owbb Mbbb- 
DiiH, IS mo. 614 pp. Boston : 1669. 

Ttiis is one of those beautiful little volumes bound in " bine and 
gold," by the celebrated Boston publishers, Ticenos &■ Fields. It 
is a collection of Poems, many of which are simple and toudiing ; 
some liave the myatery which is so charactoristio of Tennyson's poe- 
try, and aome appear to have decided originality. The author, a son 
of Edward Bulwer Lytton, is still young, and gives promise of aur- 
pasaing the &ther in literary ability. The work is for sale at 1S5 Di- 
vinity College. 

Vt^dietory Poem and Oratitm, Ola»$ e^ 1869. 

No one who heard the exercisea of Presentation Day will faU to 
obtain a copy of the Poem and Oration. The thought contained in 
these productions and the splendid style in which it is expressed, will 
richly repay perusal. We would suggest that a copy of these is as 
good an index of the literary ability of the atudeota of Yale as can 
be found, and therefore it will be well to send oopies to all friends that 
take an interest in the progress of Yale. 

For sale at 15S Divinity College. 
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Tki AOaKiic MontUf/, for July. 

This periodica] comes to as again with its nsnal vaiiei; of matter. 
The aiticles on " Thomas Pidne's second appearance in the United 
States," and on "Percival," are highly interesting. The " Minister's 
Wooing." and the "Professor at the Breaktot Table." are continued. 

Fot s%le at 155 Divinity GoU%e. 



The Fresbmui Prize Debate in the Society of the Brotheni in Dnity was beld 
on the aftemnOD and evening of (he ISlb of Hay. The QoeBtion for discnesion 
■was, " Will our Republican Institotions be permaneotl " The diaputaota apoka 
in the order of the numbers prettied to their namea : 

AfBmutiTe. HegUin. 

2. Charles T. Bradley, Soscbvry Ct. 1. Daniel E. Hemenway, St^^ld, Ct. 

a. Cornelina 8. Eitcbell, Dttroit, Mich. 8. Henry 8. Bamnin, Stra(ford, Ct. 

4. Horace Ihitton, Botton, Matt. - 18. Frederic Adams, Kneark, If. J. 

6. James P. Blake, JV«o Soman, Ct. 

6. Henry P. Johnston, Smyrna, Turkey. 

T. Edward B. Coe, New York City. 

9. George C, Eipley, Noricich, Ct. 

10. C^Mi.'B.^mnsiei, Bouthbridge, Matt. 

11. Eichaid Mono, Jfev York City. 

12. James H. Bobiuson, WakefiOd, R. I. 

15. TboDuu B. Eirby, Sne Bmm, Ct. 
14. MariODF.Hnlkey,£<7iton<7o. Ortg. 

16. James F. Brown, N. Stmington, Ct. 
18. Wmiom W. Ball, Naa York City. 

17. Oeorge E. Loansbury, Sidgefield, CI. 

The pieces were well-committed, and therefore better spoken thau isasnal in a 
Freahman Prize Debate. Aa a whole, it compared rery favorably with the 
Freshman Prize Debate of last year. Concerning that of the year preTioua, our 
memory is too treacherous to permit ns to make a comparison. The Umpires, 
Hon. Hemy Button, LL.D., Lemuel 8. Potwin, B. A., and Cynu Northrop, B. A., 
nude Ok following award of prizes, which was announced at S A.H. the ttext day. 

Firtt Frite — James P. Blake, and Edward B. Coe. 

Second Prizs— -William T. Ball. 

7%ird Pria«— George C. Eipley. 

The political Campaign this year has been in many respects intereatinf . Ob 
the 18th of Hay, a coalition between T "i/ and & K E, was ODnonnced to the col- 
lege word. This was farther strengthened on the 16th, by the union (tf the 
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Fteahmm Sodeties, K£E and aE. This, of course, threw theieatoftbe 
Bocieilas, u a genera] thine, into the Tanks of Qte opposiUoo. The coaliUon 
•eeioed at Brat quite formidable. But the inability of K £ E and A K ta dlTide 
the anticipated ipoils of tlie Vice- Becrelary ships, caused the former to leare the 
coalf tioQ. Soon after tlua occnrrencB, the ^ T nominees of tbe coaliUon resigned 
their nomhiaUons. And, as on the evening of election, one of the A K E nomiiiee* 
resigned, it left, in fhct, nothing but the "ghoet of the coalUicm" for the 
oppodtioD, to oppose. 

Tlie Elections were tield on Wednesday erening, Jnne IsU The aloTe-men- 
rioned eients of tbe campaign, bad ^mlnisbed considerably tbe excitement 
tunally attending these occasions. There was bnt ooe regular nominee of the 
coalition, wbo was snccessfnl. Tbe result of tlie eIecti<Hi was as foltowi : — 



BROTHERS IN DSITr. 
Joseph L. Daniels. 
Bobert B. Davis. 
Daniel Hebard. 
Bobert H. Fitzbngh. 
Traey Peck. 
Edward B. Coe. 
Henry W. Slglar, 



Prtiidmi. 
Vie«-Prtti4«nt. 

Librariaa. 
Vice-Librarian. 

Saerttary, 

Viee-Snrwiary. 

CoOtetor. 



LmONIA. 
liOwndes H. Davis, 
John F. Seely. 
Henry E. HaU. 
Peter Collier. 
Cbarles T. SUnton. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
John M. Harris. 



LnciDS H. Higgins. 



BROTHERS IN UNITY. LIHONIA. 

Senior Orator. 
William C. Johnston. Edward Q. Holden. 

Junior Orator. 
John E. Manball. John C. Tyler. 

On Wednesday evening the Sth of Jmie, the following Resolution wm adopted 
by tbe Brothers' Society. 

" Whereas the B<K^ty of the Brotbeni in Unity recognizes many evils in tbe 
present system of electioneering ; 

Eeti^id ; tliat tbia Sodety is wiUlng to enter into a compact with the 
Unonian Society apon the following conditions >— 

1st. — That DO member of tbe class of '63, (save those already Joined), shall 
be permitted to join, or be entered upon the books of either Sodety, till after 
tbe Statement of Facts. 
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2iid. — Thai no member of eitlier Society be bUqi^ to bind or pledge, or 
attempt to bind or pledge in any manner, any member of the claaa of '63, till 
after the Statement of Facts. 

ESrd. — Tliat the conditions of this compact be aoDOiiDced bj the President of 
each Society, to the members of the class of '63, at tbe Statement of Facta." 

ThU Beaolation, baviug been preiented to the Linonian Sodelf the same 
evening, for theif acUon, that Society made, in answer, tbe following Beport to 
tbe Brothers in Unity. 

" LinoKTA Hall, Jnne 16, 1S59. 

" The Linonian Society is sensible of Qte evils arising from tbe present system 
of electioneering, and is roady to enter upon a jndlclous reform. She has con- 
Bidei«d the pn^osition made by the Brothers in Unity, and ia nnwilling, rashly, 
and at this period of the campaign to attempt a complete revolntion in a long 
established system. Besides tbe plan, itself, seems to have some defects, and to 
lack that degree of perfecUon which matnrer deliberation might secnre. Before 
the new system could be careltlly remodeled, the campaign would be tu 
advanced. 

Farther action, therefore, npon these propositions is postponed nntil the,close 
of the present campaign, when the Linonian Society will take them np and act 
upon them in coiiiunction with the Brothers in Uoity." 



At a meetiDg held on the 11th of Jane, tbe class of '62 voted by a coniidera- 
ble m^ority, that they wonld have no " nuh " at the Statement of Facte, next 



Tbe challeiige for the Champion Flag, pending between the Olympia and Tara- 
Dft boat cIuIm, raised quite an excitement among tbe boating men of Yale. It 
had been decided at a Navy Meeting last term. In case of races for the Champioa 
Flag, the roles of the Navy shonld be absolute nnless both parties were willing - 
to enter npou some other agreement. In tbe present case, both Clubs agreed 
that no handict^ should be given by the eight-oared to the six-oued boat. Tbe 
rate took place on Wednesday altemoon, the 8th of June. Tbe Cynw^oe, 
manned by the Nereid's crew, also entered the list. The boats started boa the 
PavilUon and rowed around the stake boat, a distance of mora than three miles. 
The water was very rough ; the Varnna taking in much water. The time made 
was the following: 

Tamna, ...... 22 minntes, 6 seconds, 

Olympia, 22 " 80 " 

Cymothoe, In sight. 

C<anmodora Page then declared the Tamna the possessor of the Champion 
Flag. The crew of the winning boat were, 

Henry Ward Camp, Frederick Henry Colton, Clarence Edwatd Button, 

Horace LewU Furchild, Henry Lamed JohOKo, Charles Hnnter Owen. 
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It rokj be well in tbti cooDectiOD to pnbliib ft Ekmg of the Vknui* Club, writ- 
kD by Henry Champion, which hM never been in prtnl. 

AiB. — " Botaiit, tht Praifrit Fhnver." 
O'er the glauy Borbce of the bearing baj 
Qlldei onr light Tlrnna, fleet ftnd gay, 
While with meny Toices doth the harbor ring, 
Echoing the sbng we sing. 

And the bending oar-bUdes daah sMde Ibe foam, 
WhUe with merry ainglng on we roan, 
And OUT hearia are Joyfnl, tree tccaa toll and care, 
Bpeeding o'er the water Ihera. 

Ckanu — On then, Yanma ! On with the aong, 
Swell out the chonu, load and long, 
Tlctoiies aUend her whereaoe'er she goei I 
Victories o'ei all herfoea. 
When tbe golden nmlight gU<I« the aznre sea, 
And tbe breeze la gentle, there are we ; 
When the mddy Bnnset lights the baming west. 
On the harbor's dame-tinged breast 
We are floattiig lightly In our gallant boat, 
Whllct onr flags upon the breeaea float, 
Core and toil forgotten, till beyond tbe West 
Slowly sinks tbe son to rest. 

Chom*— On then, Vamna, etc 
When the pleaaant moonllgbt fklli vpiya the deep, 
And the atara their nightly vigtla keep, 
Then we cut the water wltb our graceful prow, — 
Biding o'er tlie wavelet* low ; 
And the phosphoresenoe gleama at every atroke, 
Where the dripping oars the waves have broke, 
As Vamna speedeth o'er the aea of light, 
Ksing on tbe waves so bright. 

Ohoriu — On then, Varona, etc. 
Speeding roond the stake like swallow on the wing ; 
With tbe echoes let tbe harbor ring ! 
Throe cheers for old Tarana ! now, from every man. 
She, tiinni[4iant, leads the van. 
Boise on high tbe flag, then— Ohampion Flag of yal»— 
Spread tbe old bine bunting l« tbe gale, — 
Floating o'er our bows thia flag shall long appear ; 
Hail 1 then, honored Pioneer > 

Chcrtu — On then, Tarana ! on with the song I 
Swell out the chorus loud and long I 
Victor over all onr foes, never may she (Ul 
To hold the Champitm Flag at Yale I 
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A Concert vts giren by the BeethoreD Six^ty of Tale College, in Brewater"!) 
Hall, OD Tbnrsdfty ereoiug, June Qth, under the directioD of Prof J. G. Stteckel, 
BSBiated by Hr. Wehner. With the ezceptlou of two pieces on the piano uid 
tioUn, by Hessn. Wehner and Stceekel, the Ctmcert wm wholly vocaL We are 
glad to see that this Society, under Iti pree^t efflduit managera, is T»«tl«iDing 
its former repatation for good singing. The Concert wm eminently SQCCessfol. 
. Most of tbe pieces were repeated, at tbe demand of the audience. The choruses 
particularly were rery Sne and BtrlkiDg. In these the accompaniment on tile 
piano was performed by Qeorge H. Qriffln. We hofe that the Beethoven Soci- 
ety will continue to ImproTc and fotter that iplrit and enthusiasm in singing, 
for which Tate baa always been noted. 

Tbe Concert of the Qennania Serenade Band, given under the auspices of tbe 
Committee of the Wooden Bpoon, on Monday evening, the 13th of Jane, at 
Brewster's Hall, gave complete satisfaction. This Band Is fast superseding Dod- 
worth's In the jMvferences of stndente at Tale. 

The exercises of the Wooden Spoon Exhibition, of the Class of '60, took 
place on the evening of Tuesday, June 14th, at Brewster's Hall. The little ball 
was filled to overflowing long before 8 o'clock, tbe time for commencing tbe ex- 
ercises. Tbe progTsjnme (excepting tbe mnaic) was the following : 

Latin Salutatory. — Henry L. Johnson. 

C(dloqoy. — " BUel4oniarwg." 

Oration.—" XiUhtmatici," Bdvrin 8. Williams. 

Colloquy. — "JJMMor £xhibUion." 

Poem.—" On Bags," Charles H. Richards. 

High Oration. — " Contm^Jation of the Stattitlf/ Sodiet," Henry C. £no. 

Colloqny. — " Applying for Admiititin." 

Philosophical Oration. — " Ctntrifiigal Force," Samoel Dunham. 



The Colloquies were finely conceived and as finely executed. The first two 
were, as they should have been, satjres on instituUonB in College, that need aat- 
Iriziog. The parla of the "Colloqny" on "Junior Gibibition," in which tbe 
professors of rhetoric and eloention appeared, were splendidly acted and receiv- 
ed universal applause. The "Oration" on " Hatbematics" was finely delivered. 
The delivery of the " Poem" on " Bugs" was impaired, we are aorry to saj, by 
weakness of voice, occasioned by pravions singing, on the part of tlie speaker. 
The music, both Instrmueutal and vocal, was the finest we have heard on any 
shnilar occasion. As a whole, we may say that the exhibition, if it did not sur- 
pass, at least compares ftvotably with any preceding exhibition. There is a 
tendency, however, to lengthen tbe exercises on all sucb occasions. We think 
that all the OoUoqsies might have been shortened witbont losing any of their merits. 

The Spoon was made of roeewood, aod of beantiful workmanship. On a little 
silver plate was tbe Inscription " Presented to Edward G. Holden, by the Class 
of '.60." Upon the back the motto " Dnm vlvimns, vivamns," was carved Id 
tbe wood, 
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Tha ip«ech of Henrr B. Hkwle;, on presenting, and that of Edwtod G. Hol- 
den, on TeceiTing the Bpoou.manifeated « genial spirit and a beant; of composi- 
tion which were heightened by graceftilneM of delifery. 

A little after It o'clock, the crowded, hnt well-pleased andletice, broke np and 
■eparated, all nndonbtedly wlUiDg to join in Itie aong, 
" Bing the joyooa chonis out, 
HiJl the hour of merry rout 
Londer swell the gloriooa tnne. 
Hail, all hail, the Wooden Spoon." 

WednesdaythelSthofJnne was Presentation day. It Is tha day of the year that 

is imprewed with greatest diBtinctnesB upon the minds of all students, especially 
students of the gradnaljng class, This year, the day was, as far as the weather 
WHS concerned, all tliat conid hate been wished. At 10 o'clock A. M., the Class 
of '59 was presented by Inter Ohapin to the President. The Class Poem was 
delivered by Qeorge W. Fisher ; the Class Valedictory Oration by Edward Car- 
ringtoD. The Oratjcn is spoken of in high terms of approval by all. The Class 
nndonbtedly feel honored In their Oralor. His snttject was " First Principles in 
the State." 

A Parting Ode, written by Edward 0. Sheffield, and snng by members of the 
Class, concluded the exercises of the mcming. In the afternoon the Class as- 
sembled In the nsnal place, in front of the Lycemn and Boath Middle, to hold 
their parting exercises. The Class Historians were Charles H. Boardioan, Ed- 
ward T. Fairbanks, Charles L. Norton, and William A. Stiles. The history of 
the fourth diTlslon by the lost named gentleman was especially amndng and in- 
teresting, At the close of the reading of the histories, Uie Class arranged them- 
selTes in a circle. Around this the members went in close saccessfon, shook 
iiands with each classmate, and bade them all a long " good bye." The scene 
was nnnsnally affecting. 

At the close of the " Qood bye,'' the Class marched in processlbn to the Li- 
biary, and there planted the Ivy. They then formed a seml-clrcle in front of 
each College bnildlng and gave three cheers, after which exercises the Class 
separated — never more to be gathered again as a Class upon the " clas«c grounds 
of Yale." 

It becomsB onr painftd dnty to record the fact, that dnring ttie qniet and 
affecting scenes of Presentation afternoon, the Freshman class, wishing that 
some notice should be taken of their change from Freshnum simplicity to Sopb- 
omoric impudence, arrayed themselves in "beavers," "plugs," and "fine 
soiled linen," and marched in procession down College street, and up the Col- 
lege groottds to tbe tnne of " Phi, Ai, Ai I — So Evening Prayers." The noise 
which they made disturbed, in no small degree, the class itself, and also the nu- 
merous spectators who were interested in the performances. We tiilnk the lan- 
guage of the Latin Salutatorian at the the Wooden Spoon none too strong to ex- 
press the condition of these men. " exigui et imbteiUi rt tordid* et pamnon 
tt obMcuri, etignoti tt timidi tt trevubundi «t tttmti ef tgtiUa* Frethmanai F' 
We are, however, Inclined to lay the &nlt to th^ ignorance, and hope, that in 
fntnre they will behave thenuelTes, "In seasonandont of season." 
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Tbe Ibllbwlng prizes were umooDced by th« Preiideiit, m\ Qie oloae of the 
morning eiercUea, on FreBentBtion dftf : — 

Clabx Fsbiovmi roK Soldtios of Pboblbmi or Fbi.ci[Cal Ajubohoxt. 

Class op 1859. 

Ill Prizt. 2d Pritt. M Prit*. 

Arthnr V. Wright. Qeorge W. Jones. John H. Hewitt. 

CoLLBOK Fbizbs Fob Ehqlub Cohfobitiob. 
Glass op 1861. 

Ill IHniiioti. 2d IHviiion, Sd Division. 

MF^.. E.L.oi.„wui..5J.=i'S'S: !i»:l!j£Sp. 

WOOLSBT SCBOIABBHIP. 

' Glass of 1S62. 

Jobn B. Taylor. 

Sbcobd ih Bute. 

John W. AUiog. 

Psiin FOB SoLDiioBB OF Haibxkatiou Piwblsih. 

Itt Prize. 2d Prise. Sd Prize. 

W. W. Job^on. H. B. W.»™.n. { J/^'^SS: 

It may not be generally known that tbe " Math»matifdt Monthly," pablixhed 
Bt Oambridge, oBkn a, set of Frize Froblemi, every month, to all atndents in 
America. To the aathors of the two best Solutions prizes are given. We are 
happy to state, that of tbe last Frizes which were announced in the " Xottthly," 
the FIrat Frize was awarded to Abthux Williabs Wbiobt, of Tale GoHege. 
This if the first time, we believe, that any New England College has taken any 
of these Prizes. This time they hare taken both, Harvard taking the second. 
Tale, as osnal, is ahead. 

The "rowteen" of College life has bronght aronnd again that most silly 
(though it may be the most harmless) of College InBtitntions — the Freshman 
Pow-wow. An attempt was made this year, of which the readers of the " Lit" 
have been already partially informed, to modify materially tbi* time-bonored (1) 
institution. The attempt was langbed down in College, as almost all changes 
(whether for the better or the worse) have been, and wilt be, especially If they 
originate In tbe Freshman class. The motions were voted down in the class of 
'62 by a heavy m^ority. As tite object of a Pow-wow Es ti> aflbrd amnsement 
and recreatioB to thow engaged In it, if the Class of 'G2 are so constitnted as to 
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find the greatest pleaanre ukd recKaUou in a Pow-wow, m at preaent carried on, 
tiiej have done right in having mich a Pow-wow. It ii to be hoped, boweTer, 
that a Clara will appear soon, whose taBtes will be of a little higher order ; who 
will feel more pkftsnre io the exerciseB of gome exhibition like " Wooden BpooD," 
than in blowing fiBh-boniaTO<^eToiul7 all night long, In applaoae of gome pun 
that standi out in bold relief amid the aarronnding sterility of a comrade's 
■peech ; who will find more recreaUoit in some jubilee, than in carrjing heavy 
trauaparenctes, from 10 at night UU 2 in the morning, aronnd the streets of Kew 
Haven ) whose feelings will he snfBciently reflned to prefer ttw company of ladies 
and gentlemen at Brewster's Ball, to that of beings in the shape of imps in Fan- 
demoulom. But we are transgressing the bovida of " Memorabilia." We can 
only say, " IfU de guttibui diiputandvin." 

This Pow-wow of the Class of '62 took place on Wednesday evening, the 16th 
of Jnne. Gatbeied on the 8tat« Bonse steps, as vsati, were the members of the 
class that n^olces in putting off its Fresbmaohood. Below a inotley,crowd, with 
a few ladies in the distance, eoDBtJtiil«d the audience. The moaic was famished 
by the Qenoania Serenade Bud, of Boston. We are glad to say, that in the 
ezercfses there was nothing that savored of vulgarity, profanity, or obscenity. 
The programme was better than ordinary. Among the "snbjecta" and "speak- 
ers" were 

SiiiOTK-A-TOKT By a Big-ff (h)lg. 

Poem, " Pipes," By a Broken Beed, 

Btnmp Speech By a Wood-be DeForest. 

£ip«i^Oration By one who cbews^s. 

The speakers, with two exceptions, did wdl ; B«ue very finely. The burden 
of their speecbes was, " the Class of '61." They acquitted tbemBelves pretty 
well of tbe load. A strong class feeling seemed to previ^l throughout all their 
exerdses, wliich contrasted very favorably with that of the preceding class, where 
the society-uitipatby, that manifested itself on the programme, on their tran- 
■pareudes, and In their speeches, not only spoiled the bannony and good fueling 
of classmates, but (whether the Qamma Na men or the Secret Bocieties were at 
fianit), was a diggrace to the Class. Early Thursday morning the Pow-wow- 
ians formed a procession, and marched to the music of the Qermania Band, 
from Boston, and tin homg &om New Haven, to all the boarding schools of Uie 
city of Elms. 

They then dispersed, having, as it is to be sincerely hoped, obtained, in tbeir 
chosen way, much amusement and recreation. 



The Senior appointments were handed, early Thniaday mon^ig, to a few 
anxions Seniors, who were up tn snffitoent tdme to receive tbem. 
Talbdioiobt. 

Euorari SwTH. 

S*.LDTATOBY. 

C. H. QroH. 
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PbilobopbioUi OaiTtowe. 
H. WstWni. H. D. CaUln. £. Schuyler. 

High OBATtOHB. 



i?: 



( W. H. Rice. A. B. Wood. J, H. Cooper. 
1 A. W. Wright. T. B. Dwight. W. A. Stiles. 
a, 0. Fay. 


S. D. FanlkDcr. 
A. H. Wilcox. 




Ob IT ions. 




A. BUIet, 


W. H. Anderson, H. Q. Newton, 


B. J. Carpenter, 


H. Hewitt, 


Qeorge W. Jones, H. Wltin, 


a. D. Page, 


B. Brigtol, 


T. E. Lonnsbury, W. P. Freeman, 
8. 8. HartweU, 
6. P. Welles. 

DlBBBBTATIOKB. 


B. N. HartiBon. 


T. C 


Bralnerd, G. F. Vose, C. C. Carpenter, 


C.H 






f ib'bt Dibputbb. 




8. White, 

H. Coffey, 
V. Daniel, 


J. 0. Slay, ( E. 8. Beard, 

B. F. Howe, I A. Comstock, 

E. B. Allia, (E. K. Sheldon. 

8eooiid Dibphtbs, 


( J. T. Trtwn, 
} A. J. Taylor, 


J. Hough, W. B. Darrach, C. B Slfnglnff, 
N. Lyman. T A. Port, f J. C. Holley, 
S. Weinberger, W. R. HaU, { R. McMuirie, 
A. Spragne, T. B. WelU, I E. H. Jewett. 


1 J.' L.'^ole, 
B. C. BhefBeld, 




FiBST Colloqdibb. 




Faulkner, 


C. H. Hatch, P. H. Bart, 


N. B. Cooke, 


Ansart, 


J. B. Eector, H. Dpeon. 
Bboobd CoLrOQUIBS. 




McDonald, 


H. S. Breed, T. E. RoggleB, 


E. B. Beardsley 


T. Fairbanks 


C. BsBton, C. M. Wheeler. 





On Motiday, the 6tb of Jane, dnriag a «e«BioD of the Senior Biennial, the 
Towniend Preminnu wereannonncedto tbeBncceBsfnl competitors. On frtday, 
the 17th of June, the Biz personB who had obtained these premiiunB contended 
for the De Forest Gold Medal. The order of the speakers was as follows :— 

1. John Calvin, and the influence of bis doctrines apon Civil Liberty, 

TxcDua AcraiTa'TOB Pobi;, Bt, Loois, Ho. 

3. John Calvin, and the influence of bis doctrines upon Civil Liberty, 

Lotus Hiubt Bbibtol, New Eaven, Ot. 
8. The Legend of Faust, 

Thoiub Bathbbfoxd Loobebdbt, Ovid, N. T 

4. John Calvin, and the inflnence of his doctrinei npon Civil Liberty, 

BoBBBT AnonHTDs Btilbs, Woodford Co., Ey. 
6. Tbe PaBBag« of tLa Befbna Bill through the British Pariiament, 

JoflBTH HoruBB TwioKiLL, PluUriUe, Ct 
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6. John Calvin, and the inflaence of hia doctrioea npon Ciri! Liberty, 

Edwahd Carbikotoh, Colebrook, Ct. 
The faculty having jadged the fonrth piece on the above list, to have been In 
themean " the best piece tipo]teu, and the best apoken piece," the DeForest Qold 
Uedal ma awarded to 

ROBERT AUaUSTUS STILES, of Woodford Co., Ey . 

The challenge given by the Tate Chess Cinb, to the Chess Clnbs of Brown Unl- 
versj, some time sioce, to play a game by correspondence, was accepted, with 
the provision, however, that it be played by Telegraph. This with several minor 
conditions was considered by the Yalenslans as a virtual refusal of the challenge, 
and was treated accordingly. Whereupon ensned a war of words in the Provi- 
idence papers, which has ended in nothing, Williama and Amherst are to have 
a Chess contest, in addition to their Foot-Ball match, this summer. Yale most 
be wide-awake, if it is to have a share in the Cbess honors of the CoLege arena. 

There are several Regattas for the Fonrth of Jnly, in contemplstian just now ; 
one at tnddletown, one at New London, and one possibly though strange to say, 
at New Haven. In all these, the Tale Navy will probably have representatives. 
If they have the success that Ihey met with last summer at New London, it will 
be worth their while to enter the lists In large nnmbers. There is nothing new 
pertabing to Navy matters, at present, except that a race has been spoken of 
between tbe Vartma barge and the Wenona, which on account of the want of 
practice of the latter's crew, will probably have to be given up. 



junior's Cable. 

The four weeks that have passed since the last issue of the Lit. have been nn- 
nsoalty replete with excitements. The societies that slrnggled so heroically in 
the last campaign, have subsided; some hare fongbt the renowned flgbt, and 
have come to the ridicolons, though fktal, end of the Kilkenny cats. Bnt now 
the elections, tbe iniUaUons, the suppers, are over, and all is qniet. Fresen- 
tation day has brought aronnd again its pleasures, Its excitements, its sorrows. 
The statistics of '69, intended for the table, have been thonght worthy the dignity 
of an article. The average age of the class, and the nmnber of " letters home," 
we have not been able to obtun. 

While we are speaking of "letters home" we would state that of the editorial 
ftaternlty there ate three on the " second course of disQipline," and one on tbe 
first. It is andonbtedly the large experience which this " discipline" affords 
that has, in the eyes of their Class, made them especially St to become " knights 
«r the quill" and to " preside over the destinies of Maga," 

The beneflt and ralne of a " letter home" depends now npon the individual 
vbo chances to be joor division oCBcer. For instance, of the specimens which 
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tbe editorial board hare on btuid at present, some are ^antifal instancefl of the 
height to which Improvement in calllgmpby can b« carried by human haoda — 
others are not onlj almost iiKleBa, on account of their illeglbilitj but, in case 
tliey are deciphered, positively harmful, from their violation ot the roles of 
orirhography. 

Tbe SealoTs are non bosily engaged In writing autographs, exchanging pic- 
tnres, and procoring their class boob. These, hy the way, are in magoiflc«ut 
binding. Speclmena of the style can he aeen at tbe College bookslore, whose 
" gentlemanly proprietor" la the agent for tbe clase. 

The Juniors, among other things, are stDdying French. They may be divided 
into those that know aomething about French, and those that do not. These 
latter a i « Freirduuen are, however, progressing. One of them, tbe other day, 
wishing to display his knowledge of foreign languages, asked a lady, with whom 
be was peregrinating, if she would like his " brai." " Brass 1" says she, " I've 
had enough of your impudence already, sir." The lady has gone to swell the 
nnks of the " opposition" in New Haven society. The young man is estremel? 
sorry that the lady did not know French. We would, however, remind him, 
that as " accidents will happen in the best regulated families,'' so beginners will 
be blnnderers. We once heard a Frenchman, a distant relative of the man who 
was " disgusted at the news of his father's death," tell a young lady that "his 
feelings were severely bltistd by her conduct," (Vid. blener. Boy. Diet.) 

Tbe Sophomores are manifesting tbe usual symptoms of dread at the impend- 
ing Biennial. They are varying the monotony of " Biennials are a bore," by tbe 
equally doleful cry, 

" What can't bo cured 
Must be endured. Ubnhngh," 

If it would be of any u&e, at this late day, we wonld remind them that " an 
onnce of prevenUoQ is worth apoundof cure;" hut since the time when this 
class was requested to pay more attention to " study hours," this proverb only 
serves to aggravate the miseries of the unfortunate. * 

The Fresbmen are being initiated into the " art of composition." Harlng re- 
ceived, from tbe Professor of English literature, the following subject, to exercise 
their youthful minds, viz: " The ITorth American Indians ; an account of tbe pro- 
bable concatenation of fortuitous events that threw them, on the shores of this 
wide spreading continent, &c., &c," they evidently " laid themselves." 

One ot their number introduced bis composition by tbe following extract 
from the author of the " Ring of tbe Cannibal Islands," or Shakspeare — 

" Old John Brown bad a tittle Indian, 
Old John Brown had a little Indian, 
Old John Brown bad a little Indian, 

One little Indian boy. 
" One little, two little, three little IndloB, 
Foar little, five little, six little Indian, 
Beven little, eight little, nine little Indian, 
Ten little Indian Boys." 
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Hariug hereby umotuced the dlTiaion of hia tmbject into ten (little) heads, 
lie proceeded to diacnss it, to the entire Mtisfiictiou of bU who heard him. The 
next FreBfaman aDDOiinced hi» siibject in a UUle di^rent style. Kiaing with a 
calm and dignified nuumer, speaking in a tone dear and sonorous, he asked, 
" When is bromi bread inhabited 7" The tutor looked blank. The Freshmeii 
opened their moaths, and tnmed their ears to f»tch the episode. The reader 
looked heroic, M he farther proceeded' " When it has a IHfls Indian in it." All 
drew a long breath. The exercises proceeded with no farther developments on 
the origin of the Indian race. 

While we are on the Bnttject of Freshmen, we take the opportonity of saying, 
that by apologizing, in a perfectly satiaftictory muiner, for their niuntentional 
interraptioQ of tlie Presentation exerdset, they have shown themselves honorable 
and gentlemanly. Bnt we have been, neTerthelera, called i^ion, in an indirect 
manner, by the lesclters hi one of the boarding schools, to reprove them for their 
"ontrageons and impudent'' behavior under the windows of sud boarding 
school, during the small honrs of Pow-wow night. We are sorry to receive snoh 
accoonts from '62, bnt we mnst remember that " boys will be boys." 

The Editorial Fraternity take pleasure in acknowledging the recdpt of tick- 
ets to the Strawberry Festival of the Wooster Place Chnrch. As we entered the 
crowded apartments, 

Beaaties to right of as, 
BeantJes to left of ns, 
Beantjes in n^mt of us, 

Giggled and laughed. 
Otherwise, everything went merry as a marriage bell. In one of these festivals, 
however, a sight was seea which, thongh not so merry, still gave greater pro- 
mise of a fntore marriage bell. A beantiftd " strawberry girl, clothed in ring- 
lets and ablne dress," who seemed to have fainted, throagh excess of excitement, 
leaned upon Mm who was by her side ; bat as he was known of old as a 
" champion o&the unprotected," all fears for her safety were banished. 

V« have two remarks to make. Ist That if an editor is to express his opt- 
ions on matters and things in College, it is best to express his duw opinions. 
Sd. Tfaat if editors canDOt dig " the root of all evU" oat of their felJow students, 
to make room for the roots of the Tale Lit. to thrive in their affections, they 
must. In the benevolence of their hearts, dig it ont of Now Haven society, by 
means of advertisements. If any Talensian has fault to Qud with either of these 
propositions, let him write an article on the subject, for which we will be moat 
thaokrol. And thongh our actions may not meet with public favor, wo could 
heartily wish that we had a " window" (Mr. Printer, don't yon leave out that n) 
".in our editorial breast," throngh which the good Intentions of our editorial 
heart could be Italiy discerned : bnt since we have, as Charles Lamb* wonld say, 
something which far more resembles a pane In another part of oar editorial 
corpus, we must let this t)e onr apology for the fact tliat no more pains hare 
been taken with this number of the " Lit." 

* A brother Editor oa tbe mentiao of * " window In the breut," (Iwuti nja aomethlns 
sboDt* "pualntheitomuh." We ue, thsrefora, In loaia doabt whether ha "iklnoed" H 
ttiaa ObwlM LUBb or ChuUt Lunb (Mm him. We msqalt onrulvei of ill pUgluiim. 
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The pnbtJBhers of tb« College Songs, mindiul of the favor and sue- 
oess which has attended the issues of the former numbers, amiouiice 
the forthooming of No. 8 : — 

X^ X a? O fl. I .A. ! 

as sung by the Students of Yale College. 

Arranged as a Solo, Duett and Chorus, with Piano Forte accompani- 
ments. To be printed m uniform style, with Lauriger, Guadeamus, 

and others. 

The largest and best stock of Sheet Music 
in the State. 

Musical Instruction hooka, Elementary and Theoretical works on 
the science of Music, Oratorios, Operas, Church music books, Glee 
Books and Juvenile Singing Books, always on hand and for sale at 
the lowest prices. Cataloguet gratia, 

SKINISTER & SPERRY. 

MUSIC DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 

151 Chapbl Strbbt. 



GENTS' 
FURNISHING GOODS ! 

THE LABGBST ASSORTMENT OF 

PIl fiOODS AND LATEST STYLES, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ! 

To be round in the City, at 

<ra» "O "'jy u 'wa' 9 S) 



MERCHANT TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

NO. 1. EXCHANGE, CHDECH ST. 
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